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The Medical profession 
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TO LOVERS OF 1 
A SUGGESTION... 

ee Having regard to its well-known 
~ = tonic properties, and its equally famous 4 

paces propensity for contributing to the wit 
eee and geniality of conversation and friend- = 
i} ~—s ship, we would suggest that much benefit A 
Es would be derived from the practice of - 
‘cracking a bottle” of Dry Monopole every a 
Saturday night. Further, we would urge 4 
that to friends whose visits, perforce il 
of service to the country or the a 
[ q difficulties of travel, have become ee | 
m more rare, hospitality could hardly 3 
—_ be expressed more splendidly . 
” em than with Dry Monopole—the jag 
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a less than most imagine... rey 
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Scotch Whisky? 


SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 
Have you tasted Queen Anne 
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OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
Ready for immediate wear 
or made to measure in 36/48 Hours 


Everything connected with an Officer's Outfit can 


be supplied here — Mackintoshes, Greatcoats, 
British Warms, Shirts, Boots, complete Camp Kit, etc. ; 
and behind everything the MOSS BROS. tradition 


of a half a century's outfitting for the Services. 


MOSS BROS | 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 


Also at 5, St. Ann’s Sq., Manchester 2; 76, Park St., Bristol | ; and 29, London Rd., Camberley. 








Tell the Registrar 
to hold up the wedding for 15 minutes 
Explain that we’re just enjoying 

a CHURCHMAN’S No. I 











Churchman’s No. | Cigarettes : a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking - 10 for 8d * 20 for | /4 
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n Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of Ameria. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1940. 


WHEN THE KING ACTED AS A TEMPORARY TICKET-COLLECTOR: AN ASTONISHED N.C.O. ON LEAVE PROM FRANCE 
HAS HIS PASS TORN OUT AT THE RAILWAY BARRIER BY HIS SOVEREIGN. 


An incident, entertaining, but all the same typical of the sincere interest taken Most men, however, were so excited at being on British soil that they failed to 
by the King in the conditions and the life of the troops, occurred during his recognise his Majesty, who was wearing the undress uniform of Admiral of the 
Majesty's visit to the coast on March 14 to inspect the work of the Dover Patrol Fleet. When, however, he took the place of the permanent official for a few 
After presenting medals for gallantry to a number of seamen and warrant officers, moments and tore out the necessary pass from a homecoming corporal's leave 
the King stood for some time beside the ticket-collector at a South Coast port, voucher-book, the glance of blank amazement which he received from the warrior 


watching .officers and men of the British Expeditionary Force arriving on leave greatly entertained his Majesty Planet 
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SEE that that admirably taciturn statesman, 

Mr. Sumner Welles, has broken silence at last. 
He is reported to have said that “ healthy inter- 
national commercial relations are the indispensable 
foundation of well-being, as well as of durable peace 
between the nations.’” Nothing could be fairer than 
that. And nothing, for that matter, could be more 
true. Even if it is a truism, not to say a platitude, 
it is One which British statesmen will take no harm 
in hearing. For if there has been a fault in our foreign 
policy in the past quarter of a century, it has been 
a tendency to ignore economics. Our failure to do 
so at Versailles was Commented on at the time by 
Mr. Maynard Keynes, and has been eyen more severely 
condemned by the course of events since. , 


There can be no doubt that the overriding per- 
manent interest of British foreign policy is peace. 
We have normally nothing to gain by war and every- 
thing to lose. We are trading people, dependent for 
our very bread on Overseas trade, and we need a 
peaceful world with plenty of confidence in which 
to trade. And there can be no doubt that, despite 
our Overwhelming victory in 1918, we have somehow 
conspicuously failed to achieve a peaceful world or 
one with much confidence. In that respect our foreign 
policy has been a dismal failure. And we are having 
to fight all over again in order to start where we did 
after our last victory twenty-one years ayo. 

So there may be something for us in what silent 
Mr. Welles says. If we want enduring peace 
no one can doubt that we do 
international economy as its foundation. In other 
words, we must have a commercial and _ financial 
system in Europe, and for that matter in the world, 
very different from that which has prevailed for the 
past few decades. For we have had mass unemployment, 
national inflations, bankruptcies, and successive booms 
and slumps, with ceaseless fluctuations in the world 
prices of Commodities. And all this has produced 
constant tension, international hatred and incitement 
to revolution and war. It has even, if the relation 
between the economic state of Germany and_ the 
numerical strength of the Nazi vote are any guide, 
produced Hitler. 
indeed. 


and 
we must have a healthy 


And that is a very serious charge 
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HALL : 


should go back to what they were doing in the 
year before Hitler came to power. In that year 
there were seven million unemployed in Germany 
and, I think, three million in this country. I have 
forgotten how many there were in the United States, 
but it was something astronomical. And all this 
arising, not out of the totalitarian methods of trading 
which Mr. Welles so justly condemns, but out of 
a general attempt to apply that very non-dis- 
criminatory or unreformed most - favoured - nation 
principle that he now sincerely advocates as a 
panacea for our ills. 


For the awkward fact has still to be met that there 
are trade barriers between nations and that, until 
the whole world is enjoying the same standard of 
living, they are likely to remain. In a world in which 
there is only one main producing nation— the world, 
in fact, of 1846—the standard of living of that pro- 
ducing nation must tend to raise all others to its 
level. But in a world in which every nation is pro- 
ducing—the world of 1ygo—that with the lowest 
standard of living tends to force down the standard 
of every other nation to its own level. And the only 
protection against this process is the creation of 
national trade barriers. They exist precisely because 
civilised peoples refuse to have their standards of life 
reduced to that of more primitive competitors. No 
people is more insistent on this point than the people 
of the United States. 


If the effect of the present application of the most- 
favoured-nation principle is, as Mr. Welles says, to 
prevent any discrimination. it seems to follow that, 
instead of reducing trade barriers, it prevents them 
from being reduced at all. For obviously no nation 
will reduce its tariffs to enlarge its trade and that 
of its neighbours if by doing so it is forced to pass 
on such concessions—as it is under existing trade 
treaties—to every other nation. Unless it is allowed 
to discriminate between harmful trade—that is, trade 
which reduces its standard of living—and unharmful 
trade—that is, trade which increases its wealth—it 
will never be able to reduce its trade barriers by normal 
methods at all. It is all very well for the United 
States to inveigh against trade discrimination in 
Europe and Asia. But in her own vast country the 


United States has long exercised a very effective 
Up to this point I am entirely with Mr. Welles trade discrimination against every outside com- 
and kind Mr, Roosevelt, whom he represents. But petitor. She has been able to do so, as her name 


when Mr. Welles goes on, as he did in his reported 
Memorandum to the French 
“the bases of the foreign economic policy of the 
United States,” to indicate the particular measures 
which he wishes to see adopted at the end of the war, 
I am not So certain that I follow him. International 
commerce, he tells us, can only effectively fulfil its 
proper pacttic purpose “if it enables each nation to 
have access to the resources of the entire world and 
not Merely to those confined within its own frontiers, 


Minister of Finance on 





implies, because she is a union—and an economic 
union—of many States whose peoples enjoy compar- 
able standards of living and whose joint territories 
are wide enough to give their producers the stable 
markets and raw materials they need. In fact, the 
United States enjoys the very commercial advantages 
that are denied to the small, overcrowded nations of 
the Old World through too rigid an application of the 
principle of non-discrimination. The only weakness 
in her strong commercial position lies in the fact 


NOW CHARGED WITH THE MURDER OF SIR MICHAEL 
and to find outlets for the excess of its production O’DPWYER: THE SIKH SINGH AZAD. (RIGHT). that it is mathematically as well as morally impossible 
on the basis of treat to enjoy prosperity 
ment without dis in one large area of 
crimination,” To the world while for 
achieve this end, he bidding it by treaty 


advocates the gradual 


in every other. That 
elimination of exces is why the United 
sive and unreasonable States would probably 
trade barriers between best serve her own 
nations—which every ends as well as those 


sane man presumably 
and “the 
acceptance of — the 
rules of non-discrim- 
ination by the applica 
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of humanity by in- 
augurating a modifica- 
tion or reform of rigid 
and old - fashioned, 
most - favoured -nation 
treaties such as would 
allow to others the 
same economic privil- 





procedure.’ 


WOUNDED AT THE SAME TIME THAT SIR MICHAEL O'DWYER WAS SHOT: (L. TO. R.) THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND, eges as she enjoys her- 
SIR LOUIS DANE, AND LORD LAMINGTON. self and widen, not 
Yet, unless I gall Sir Michael O'Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at the time of the Amritsar affair in April 1919, was shot dead at a meeting in merely in theory but in 
understand Mr, Welles London of the East India Association in Caxton Hall on March 13. Six shots were fired. The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary for India, who practice, the basis of 
which 1s likely was on the platform with Sir Michael, was slightly grazed, and Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Dane (who was Sir Michael’s immediate prede- multilateral trade 
enough this merely Cessor as Governor of the Punjab) both sustained arm injuries. Singh Azad, a thirty-seven-year-old Indian, has been charged with the crime Possibly it is this 
means that the He is stated to have had a brother who was killed in the Amritsar riots which Mr. Welles has 
nations of Europe Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Keystone, L.N A in mind 
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THE UNDERGROUND H.Q. FOR FIGHTING FIRES IN THE LONDON REGION. 





LONDON’S NEW UNDERGROUND FIRE-CONTROL ROOM 
‘“CURRENT EVENTS "* MAP. 


WHOLLY SELF-CONTAINED AND PROOF AGAINST GAS AND 500-LB. BOMBS : 
WHENCE THE 67 BRIGADES ARE CO-ORDINATED ; WITH TWO W.A.A.F.S AT WORK ON THE 


The London Fire Region stretches from Potters Bar in the north to Banstead in | ground fire-control room, and the appropriate measures take This control-r 
the south; from Staines in the west to Dagenham in the east Should fire break } whence the 67 brigades of the service can be « rdinated—is gas-proof, wholly 
self-contained, and proof against a direct hit from a O-lb. t t It was first 

of an exercise Mar ” apa ? 1/ 


with incidents such as roads blocked or water-mains 
r for the purpose 


map in the brought int ise 


ut in this fairly large area, 
recorded on this Current Events new under 


lamaged. they are 
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THE LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENT; THE LINCOLNSHIRE REGIMENT ; 


We continue here our series of badges of British regiments, this being the third. The Leicestershire 
Regiment was ra‘sed in 1688. Its badge is the Royal Tiger superscribed ‘‘ Hindoostan,”’ granted for 
service in India between 1804-1823. Earlier it had taken part in the conquest of Canada. The 
Lincolnshire Regiment was formed from an “Independent Company” in 1 It took part in the 
famous march on Khartoum; and in Egypt it gained the Sphinx under Lord Kitchener. It received 
its present title in 1881. The King’s Own Royal Regiment (Royal Lancaster) was formed in 1680 by 
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THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (PRINCE OF WALES'S OWN); QUEEN’S ROYAL REGIMENT 


The West Yorkshire was raised in 1685. During the Revolutionary wars it gained its regimental march, 
‘Ca wa,” when the Colonel, called to his men, ‘‘Come along, my lads, we will break them to their 
own damned tune."’ The Queen’s Royal Regiment is the oldest English Infantry Unit; one nickname is 
‘ Kirke’s Lambs”"’ from its Colonel and Badge in 1682. Raised to garrison Tangier, its ‘‘ Paschal! Lamb” 
is the crest of the House of Braganza The Royal Berkshires—the colour badge here shown being a 
Dragon—was raised in 1743 and became the Hertfordshire (Princess of Wales’s) Regiment in 1815, when 
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In its bddge is the White Rose of 


EAST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (THE DUKE 


Yorkshire Regiment was raised in 1685 
American War it gained its nickname the “ Snappers,”’ when, without ammunition, the men continued to snar 
their firelocks The enemy retired The Royal Sussex Regiment was brought on to the British Estab 
lishment in 1702 as a regiment for sea service Its badge of the Roussillon Plume was gained at 
Quebec in 1759 The inset Maltese Cross commemorates the taking of Malta, in 1801 The Hampshire 
- whose a Double Red Rose Fimbrated Gold with the Royal Tiger, was raised 
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THE KING'S OWN ROYAL REGIMENT ; 


(WEST SURREY) ; 


ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT ; 
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THE KING'S REGIMENT (LIVERPOOL). 


Its badge was given it by the Prince of Orange, it being the first regiment to 
join his Standard after his landing in Torbay in 1688. The title, the King’s Own, was conferred by 

rge I. in 1715. The King’s Regiment (Liverpool) dates from 1685. It fought at Dettingen, in 1743, 
the last battle in which a British king led his army in person. It was called the Queen’s Regiment by 
Queen Anne for its great service during Marlborough’s battles, a title altered in 1715, on George I.’s 
accession, to the King’s Regiment. 


the Earl of Plymouth. 
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for 


QUEEN'S ROYAL WEST KENT REGIMENT. 


The 2nd Battalion dates from 1755, originally form- 
Kent Regiment, has a colour 
Ist Battalion was raised by 
the 2nd Battalion 
on account 


ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT ; 


they provided a guard of honour for the Princess. 
ing the 2nd Battalion of the Green Howards. The Queen’s Royal West 
badge of the White Horse of Kent with the motto “ /mvtcta.” The 
Colonel Abercrombie in 1756. They won great praise from Sir John Moore at Corunna; 
was raised in 1824, as the Earl of Ulster’s regiment and popularly were known as the “‘Celestials"’ 
of their sky-blue facings. They merged with the Ist in 18A! 


THE HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT; THE SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY (PRINCE ALBERT'S 


The Rose would appear to come from the fact that, as one of the Minden regiments, tt 

ym their way into battle and fixed them in their hats. The 2nd Battalion was raised 

The badge of the Tiger was gained in India after the Pe 
Its colour badge is P.A. within a bugle | 

Jellalabad ’ was won in the Afghan War 

t as Dragoons 


in 1702 
plucked roses ¢ 
and its first Colonel was General Wolfe 
Wars The Somerset yoni ey was rai ac orl in 1685 
insigned with a mural ‘ 

1839-42. While fighting in Spain, 1706-13 regiment fougt 
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DUKE OF CORNWALL’S LIGHT INFANTRY; DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT 


The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry was originally raised as Marines in 1702. The 2nd Battalion— 
the old 46th Foot—dates from 1741. It became famous during the American War as the ‘Red Feathers.” 
The Duke of Wellington's Regiment, Ist Battalion, was raised in 1702 as a Marine Regiment, becoming 
a Duke of Wellington's Regiment in 1853; the 2nd Battalion was raised in 1787 at the expense of the 
ast 


India Company. Their colour badge is the crest of the Duke of Wellington, with the motto 
* Virtutis Fortuna Comes.” 


The Middlesex Regiment was raised in 1755 from the Middlesex Militia. 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE (THE PRINCE CONSORT’'S OWN); 
The Rifle Brigade was raised in 1800 as the ‘“ Experimental Rifle Corps.” 
sidered as alternative weapons to smooth-bore guns. They became the Prince Consort’s Own in 1861 
The Northamptonshire Regiment, Ist Battalion, was raised as the 48th (Northamptonshire Regiment) in 
1740, and the 2nd Battalion was raised in 1755. They soon fought side by side, at Louisburg. Quebec, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Pyrenees. The colour badge shown here of the Castle and Key is superscribed 
‘‘ Gibraltar "’ and ‘‘ Talavera."” The East Lancashire Regiment, Ist Battalion, was raised by Colonel Sanderson, 


Rifles were then being con- 


THE DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT; THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
On the colour badge of the Devonshire Regiment is shown the Castle of Exeter 
Fidelis It was originally raised as the Duke of Beaufort’s Musketeers by 
became the Devonshire Regiment in 1881. The Coldstream Guards (the 
were dealt with last week; the Grenadiers are yet to come) scends fr 
n 1650 From the point of view of age, it is the senior G 
they marched from Coldstream (hence the name) to effect th 


Its motto is Semper 
James Il. in 1685 t 
. Irish and Wel 3 
force raised by 
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(WEST RIDING); MIDDLESEX REGIMENT ; 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REGIMENT ; 


THE CHESHIRE REGIMENT ; 
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AND PRINCE OF WALES’S VOLUNTEERS 


At Albuhera they became known as the “ Diehards,” from the Colonel’s exhortation, ‘Die hard, my 
men, die hard.”” The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers, the Ist Battalion, was raised in 1717 in Nova Scotia 
It was the first Foot Regiment to be raised after the accession of the House of Hanover. The 
2nd Battalion was raised in 1793. During the French wars the whole regiment volunteered to go overseas 
and again, in 1801, for Egyptian service. In honour of this George IV., as Prince of Wales, gave ther 
the designation “ Prince of Wales’s Volunteers,”” together with his badge and motto. 


(SOUTH LANCASHIRE). 


THE EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT ; 


1702, as a regiment of Marines, and the 2nd Battalion dates from 1755. The Colour Badge is t 
Red Rose charged in the centre with the Sphinx, the plinth inscribed ‘“ Egypt.” The Sphinx was r 
in 1801. The Royal Fusiliers was raised in 1685 by James II., with the idea that they should protect 
the cannon which were then drawn by hired horses accompanied by their own drovers Their first 
Colonel was an Admiral, the Master-General of Ordnance. This began the Ordnance Regiment, the first to be 
equipped with fusils. They became known as the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers, receiving their present title in 188! 


THE ROYAL FUSILIERS. 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT 
nly Puritan force retained in the Royal Army. The 
ve Acorn and Oakleaf 
i round George II 
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rcestershire Regiment was raised 


n the Peninsular War It was the last regim 
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THE WAR AGAINST HITLER’S GERMANY: SCENES IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL WaR ARTIST IN FR 


ANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINFAU 
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HOW A GERMAN WORKING PARTY LOOKS VIEWED THROUGH A LONG-RANGE TELESCOPE FROM AN OBSERVATION-POST IN A BRITISH ZONE OF THE MAGINOT LINE : 
A GROUP OF TINY FIGURES ON THE SKYLINE, BUSY IMPROVING THEIR POSITIONS. 
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IN ORDER THAT THE NAZIS MAY NOT BE TEMPTED INTO USING POISON GAS 


SHOWING TROOPS WEARING THEIR MASKS ENTERING AND LEAVIN 


These latest drawings received from Captain de Grineau are of particular interest 


this Week as supplementing the Secretary of State for War's comprehensive review 
f the military situation in his speech presenting the Army Estimates on March 1} 
Mr said that it before * that, 
of we should be fighting on the side of the cause of liberty 


> 


< 


Oliver Stanley was obvious the war in the event 


any clash France for 


CHEMICAL WARFARE PRECAUTIONS IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF THE MAGINOT LINE, 


G A GAS CHAMBER ALONG A MUD-ENCUMBERED ROADWAY 


and justice, and that the security and integrity of France would be bound up with 
the security and integrity of this country.’ Speaking of the visit which he paid 
recently to the Expeditionary Force in France, he remarked that the numbers of 
British troops there to-day were approximately double what they were in October. 
and they were being increased daily 
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MAGINOT DOMESTICITY: THE MATUTINAL SHAVE; AND FEEDING “TINY.” 


Drawn BY ovr Spectral War Artist 1N France, Captats BrYAN DE GRINEAU 
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HOME COMFORTS FROM THE VILLAGE PUMP: A BEARDED POIJLU SYMPATHISES WITH HIS BRITISH COMRADE’S SHAVING FROM THE HORSE - TROUGH ; 
WHILE AN A.S.C. DRIVER IS REPLENISHING A FRENCH WATER-CART, AND TWO ALGERIAN CAVALRYMEN BRING THEIR HORSES TO WATER. 





























THE D.R. (DISPATCH RIDER) ARRIVES WITH TINY’S DAILY BONE —TINY (OR SIR EDMUND IRONSIDE) BEING “AN ENORMOUS SPECIES OF GREAT DANE" 
WHICH HAS BEEN ADOPTED AS MASCOT BY A BRITISH BRIGADE H.Q. 


Of these sketches of Maginot domesticity '"—though the scenes are set in | to water, and a British company marches down the street from their 
villages near the line, and not in the forts themselves—-Captain de Grineau | billets The British units are keen on acquiring mascots, usually dogs 
writes Now that spring has come, the village pump is flowing once more and | Tiny, an enormous species of Great Dane, was going t be put down by 
the horse-trough is full of water An AS.C. driver is seen helping to fix a | its French owners because of the difficulty of feeding him He consumes about 
pipe into the spout to replenish the French water-cart Another A.S.C. driver } 10 Ib. of food a day But he was such a beautiful creature that he was 
shaves by the side of the trough, his efforts being sympathetically regarded by taken over by a Brigade HQ. who occupied the Chateau where he lived and 
a French potlu from the trenches (where it is considered tvés potlu to grow a renamed Sir Edmund Ironside or Tiny Tiny enters thoroughly into 
nice curly black beard) In the wash-house village women and soldiers are military life, particularly. perhaps, when D.R.s bring him his daily bone 


scrubbing clothes A couple of Algerian cavalrymen are bringing their horses ! from the cookhouse 
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THE EVILLEST THING IN NAZI GERMANY. 
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“INSIDE THE GESTAPO”: By HANSJURGEN 


LIBRARY of “ inside information ’’ about the 

Nazi movement is accumulating. Their authors 
are of all sorts, from shocked or disgruntled Nazi 
officials to ex-chambermaids at Berchtesgaden. It 
was natural, therefore, that an ex-member of the 
Gestapo should sooner or later appear with his 
revelations, and here he is. Herr Koehler is said to 
be in a neutral country. It is just as well for him. 
If he were here he would be interned (a man who 
confessedly joined the French Secret Service as a 
German agent would be too dangerous to have 
loose), and if he were in Germany he would 
be shot. He may, he fears, be shot in any 
event. ‘I may be signing my own death-warrant 
by the publication of this book.” 


Certainly, if all he says is true, 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
own hands if he doesn’t want to listen to me.’”’ 
Whether Herr Koehler was listening at the cell door, 
or whether the officer repeated the dialogue to him 
later, is not stated. 


All this, in one version or another (sometimes 
Roehm has been caught in an orgy, and sometimes 
shot by Hitler’s own hand), is familiar. Less familiar 
is the very long story about the fall of Dr. Schuschnigg. 
In the thick of it, as usual, Herr Koehler was com- 
missioned to go to Vienna, masquerading as a stamp- 
dealer, in order to steal from a safe in Dr. Schnusch- 
nigg’s flat a file containing original documents of which 
typed copies had been sent to Hitler via Signor 
Mussolini. These documents gave Schuschnigg a 





KOEHLER.* 


already) that Hitler’s father adopted the name of 
Hitler instead of Schickelgruber. One could hardly 
blame him; and it was certainly fortunate for his 
celebrated son, for even the Germans, however small 
their sense of humour, could hardly have gone round, 
year after year, shouting out “ Heil, Schickelgruber!”’ 
Hitler’s father was the illegitimate son of a maid- 
servant: that again is no discredit to Hitler. But 
it is suggested here that the father of that child was 
Jewish and that Hitler’s mother was _half-Jewish, 
her mother being a Jewess named Hitler. This, if 
true, would make Hitler at least a quarter and perhaps 
a half Jewish, and put him well beyond the pale of 
his own regulations, which only allow an Aryan one 
Jewish great-grandparent—+.e., one-eighth of Jewish 

blood. If all this be true (Dollfuss 

is stated to have commented, “ Here 





writing under an assumed name will 
hardly protect him. A man who has 
seen and done all he has seen and done 


would not be at all difficult to identify. / 0 


He also has been in _ service at 
Berchtesgaden-——though he has little 
to tell us about Hitler except regarding 
his liking for films, thrillers, sweets, 
fruit, and breakfast in bed, and the 
absolute prohibition of photographing 
him in spectacles, which he now 
almost always wears. But from the T 
Saar to Spain, and from Spain to 

Vienna, he was always on the spot A 
when events were moving most 
quickly, though (in fairness to him) 
he seems to have been privy to more 
coups than he personally seems to 
have brought off. He gives unflattering 
portraits of the Gestapo chiefs, and 
horrible pictures of the concentration 
camps, in one of which he was volun- 
tarily confined (and ill-treated) in the 
course of his duty as an agent. He 
also gives a methodical description 
of the highly complicated German 
police system, or systems. But two 
episodes in the mélange stand out. 


Of the great “ purge” of 1934— 
the most terrible, cold-blooded mas- 
sacre in Europe, outside Russia, since 
Bartholomew's Eve—the story is once 
more told. I have read very many 
accounts of this (and especially of 
the central episode, the shooting of 
Roehm), and most of them, so far 
as I can remember, give verbatim 
conversations to which their authors 
can hardly have listened. Some 
amusement (if the word be per- 
missible in so dreadful a_ context) 
might be derived from a close com- 
parison of them all. Herr Koehler 
says that his own job was to go 
through files of proscribed names and 
group them according to the districts 
in which their bearers were to be 
found. Then he went to Munich and, 
with others, kept a watch on two 
hundred persons who were doomed. een 
He says he was present when Schneide- 
huber, C.O. of the Munich S.A., was 
brought into the Bavarian Ministry of the Interior. 
“*If something was being prepared, Roehm left me 
out of it, because he knew that I would give my last 
drop of blood for my Fuehrer,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps 
you ‘ll be able to do that soon enough,’ callously replied 
Wagner, and gave orders that the whole company 





should be taken to the Brown House.” As for 
Roehm, our author says, ‘I saw the last act of the 
drama."" Then he adds, ‘‘ Roehm was alone in his 
cell.” An officer went straight to Roehm’s cell and 
offered him the option of shooting himself. ‘ ‘I 
won't do it!’ Roehm roared. ‘ You dogs . . . kill 
me! . . .’ The officer put a loaded revolver on the 


small table in the cell and left, keeping his gun ready. 
Moments passed with excruciating slowness. After 
some time the officer returned and called through 
the grille of Roehm’s cell, ‘Wollen Sie nicht 2’ 
( Don't you want to do it?’). ‘Send Adolf,’ 
shouted Roehm “He shall shoot me with his 


Hitler's Shadow Over the World. 
By Hansjurgen Koehler. (Pallas Publishing Co. ; 1os, 6d.) 


* “Inside the Gestapo” 


interest. 


the Censors for publication. 


Our Readers at Home 


and Abroad. 





the present time much of our space has to be devoted to the 
progress of the War in its various spheres, and although | 
special arrangements of our own have been made to cover the | 
War in all its phases, there may be occasions when some of our | 
readers living abroad or at home may, by chance, witness scenes of | 
exceptional interest of which perhaps they may be able to take | 
photographs, or to make sketches. 


All drawings or photographs of scenes dealing with the present 
War will be submitted by us for Censorship before publication, and 
we undertake not to publish illustrations or text submitted by any | 
of our readers unless such material has been approved officially by 
Photographs or sketches should be 
addressed to the Editor of The /ilustrated London News, ‘‘ Hazelwood,” | 
Hunton Bridge, King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, England. 


N.B.—Readers are reminded, however, that there are certain 
regulations regarding the taking of photographs in wartime with 
which they should make themselves familiar, as these regulations 
must be complied with. 


Photo- 


Hitler’s fanatical hate of the Jews’’), 
one can understand Hitler taking 
every possible step to suppress it. 
He did manage, after years of calling 
the Communists murderous scum, to 
bring off a Russian alliance. But even 
he, and even in Germany, could 
hardly have announced “ Hencefor- 
ward the Jews and ourselves will 
march forward together in brother- 
hood,’”’ and got away with it. 


| ’ is the psychological explanation of 





There is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated yarn about the attempts 
which were made to steal the file. 
Countess Fugger-Czernin (who ulti- 
mately married Schuschnigg when 
he was under detention) is alleged to 
have been employed as a “ beautiful 
vamp ”’ spy on the widowed Chancellor 
and then to have fallen in love with 


The submission of such material will be welcomed by the Editor | him. Schuschnigg, it is alleged, went 
of The Illustrated London News, with a view to publication. 
graphs should be accompanied by full explanatory titles, and sketches 
(especially in the case of very rough sketches) should be annotated 
with full written details in order to explain clearly all points of 
All material which we may be able to publish will be paid 
for at our best rates. 


| to Berchtesgaden thinking he stiil 

held the trumps, only to find that 
the file had preceded him. It all 
sounds rather like the works of 
Mr. Phillips Oppenheim ; on the other 
hand, as we know from ascertained 
facts, almost anything may happen 
in Hitler’s Germany. But I am not 
so swept away that I should not ask 
| for corroboration, especially for the 
whole - page passionate _—_ dialogue 
between the Chancellor and_ the 
| “ fair traitress ’’—not my phrase. 


This book, I suppose, will be widely 
read, but I confess I am not very 
much impressed by it. It jumps 
about in time ; the writing is poor and 
patchy; there is usually a shadowy 
line between the author’s first-hand 
experiences and events known by 
hearsay, all being jumbled up together. 
His name is a pseudonym and no 
translator's name is given. 


The book was written before the 
war, though it has only _ recently 


= | been published. This makes some 





strangle-hold over Hitler, who could not have them 
published at any price. What were they ? 


A very full summary of them is here given, and 
they are methodically grouped as documents collected 
by Schleicher, by Dollfuss, and by Schuschnigg 
himself. 


Schleicher had found out, we are told, that Hitler 
had ‘‘ never served in a trench or in the front line,” 
and that his first-class Iron Cross was given to him, 
after the war, by Ludendorff. Hitler was only a 
runner to his regimental staff, it is stated. Well, he 
does talk rather boringly often about being an Old 
Front-line Soldier; but there certainly wasn't much 
in the quibble about the front line, as nobody ever 
regarded a runner's as a nice, safe job, and, in any 
event, it is silly to question Hitler's courage just 
because one detests his other attributes. 


Dollfuss’s documents contain facts about Hitler's 
pedigree. It appears (this has been widely published 


of it read strangely. For instance: 

“As for von Papen, everybody knows 
about his fate. Just before the Anschluss a]l the German 
papers announced that he would be appointed Germany’s 
envoy to Turkey. But since the Anschluss no German 
paper ever mentions his name. According to my 
information—which may or may not be reliable— 
von Papen succeeded in sending the photographs (of 
Schuschnigg’s file} to London, where they are safely 
guarded. Probably this fact explains why von Papen is 
still alive. But he had to leave politics and was more 
or less exiled.’’ This, to-day, reads distinctly oddly. 


At the end he remarks: “If the people of the 
world would understand what menace Nazi Germany 
and its Gestapo means, they would certainly try 
some concerted action. Not war, for war would 
unite Germany against a common +nemy. But there 
are other methods—even if we exclude those of the 
Gestapo. We may or may not live to see the fall 
of this régime of hatred and blackmail ; but we must 
see its true face clearly.” It is too late now to 
benefit by Herr Koehler’s wisdom, but I should like 
to know what his “ other methods’ were. 
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“CONVOYED HOME’: A PASTEL RECORD OF A VITAL PHASE OF THE NAVY'S WORK, BY ARTHUR J. W. BURGESS, 
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“SWEEPERS OF THE SEAS": A PASTEL OF MINESWEEPERS AT ‘WORK, BY ARTHUR’ BURGESS BOTH THESE WORKS WERE IN THE 41ST EXHIBITION 
OF THE PASTEL SOCIETY 
PHASES OF MODERN WAR AT SEA: BURGESS NAVAL PASTELS. 
These drawings (shown in the Pastel Society's 41st Exhibition) provide a welcome warfare Resides his delicate appreciation of the play of light upon water 
indication that art has not altogether been neglected in this country since o clearly shown in these pastel he has great technical knowledge of naval 
the outbreak of war. It is also interesting to find a marine artist of such matters, as evidenced by the fact that he has been art editor of Brassey's 
long experience as Mr. Burgess recording the latest developments in sea Naval Annual, and by his work as official maval artist for Australia 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,’’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,”’ 


Spe coming of the aeroplane has proved by no 

means an unmixed blessing, as its use in war- 
fare has abundantly shown. But we have just begun 
to realise that it can prove an even more potent 
agent in the destruction of human health and lives, 
in times of peace, by carrying from one country to 


another, often thousands of miles away, insects which 
spread disease, only too often ending fatally. These 
insects are mosquitoes, Which spread malaria and yellow 


fever, and filariasis in one or other of its several forms. 


Less than a hundred years ago malaria, then 
known as “ague,’’ was common in this country 
among those who lived in the fen-lands, and amid 


marsh land, as in Norfolk, for example. 
posed to be by the 
districts. drainage 
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Not, 


because 


It was sup 
unwholesome 
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also to 
appear. however, change 
but the the 
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breathing 
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began, 


caught 
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dis- 


of 
mos 


began 
of any 
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and ague 
bec ause 


alr, 


since the larval stage of the mosquito is passed in 
the water of ponds and ditches and swampy areas. 
The ague was spread by the bite of the adult, blood 
sucking female ; 
feeble 
the skin and 
This blood 
plicated 
development in 


for the mouth parts of the male are 
organs to thrust through 
the blood infected persons. 
minute 


be 
of 


organism 
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then 
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finds its way 


mosquito, and makes salivary 


body 


into the human 


glands, 





Et 


LEX FAIIGAN IH MOSOULTTO WHICH SPREAD 
PLEPHANTIASI PH DREAD DISEASE CAUSED BY TIE 
LARVA ol \ MINUTI PHREAD WORM FILIARIA 

BANCROFT, 1 HOT COUNTRIE 
when the process of drawing blood is going on, and 


there the tinal stages are completed, partly within 


the blood corpuscles of the blood Presently 
these are destroyed and the developing verm 
escape inte the blood pla maa Hlere they 
remain until they are finally sucked up by a 
fresh mosquito to mfect a new vietim 

But malharna oi this country was never of 
virulent a character as was yellow fever in) some 
parts of the world, as, for example, in Cuba some 
thirty vears ayo Kemedial measure were then 
tarted by the United State chief sanitary officer 
Colonel Gorga ot the American Medical Com 
mussion Hle found that this scourge was carried 
by the mosquito, of nat known as Stegomyta 
iv. 3 In a year or two he had practically 
rooted out thn fever, partly by measures for 
preventin thre nat from entering houses and 
bustin ind partly by keeping them away from 
vellow-tever patients 

Hle next turned tn ittention to the Panama 
Canal The French Canal Company had employes 
inoarmy of trom 15,000 to .ooo men on the ex 
cavation work, but the mortality among the men wa 
© frightful that in t end they tled, pan tricken 
In 1oog Colonel Gorgas t k p ‘ not tl Cana 

me inal | ulred f men were employed t lestroy 
becat f r | { rvin t 


Ae “i? 44) 
. Peay 
' INTRODUCH i ! 1 \ 
AMERICA BRCAUSI ' PE DILY HI \ ' 
Mi til i «A \ 1 ! tH MA t ANI 
MALI ' UM u eIsn.” LEI } ETICULATUS 
f the preset { tl \frican 4 1 tl 
city { Natal, Bra \st result of its entry int ts 
new hon ind t lent Spread, in 193 more than 
oo per cent a | ulation around Natal were 
fected with malaria. 1 i disquieting fact, beca 
t! natiy poy it i i robably fat i t \ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


FLIGHT AND DISEASE-CARRYING. 


Aided by his experience in Cuba, he started work 
over a zone of territory running fifty miles north and 
south, with Panama at one end at the 
other. All the breeding-places of Stegomyia and of 
the malaria-carrier Anopheles (Fig. 1) rendered 
and the = short-lived destroyed. 
stupendous — task within 


and Colon 
were 
adults 

accomplished 


impossible, 
This 


Was 








I tHE SPOTTED-WING MOosoUtro, ANOPHELES MACULI 
PIENNIS, WHICH IS) RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SPREAD OF 
MALARIA rik COMMON GNAT OF THI BRITISH ISLES 
is CULEX PIPIENS, ALTERNATIVELY SPOKEN OF AS 
\ MOSOUTTO 
ir gnat ! tir 1 at t y t act ft 
a t level of the hir art t ly a Culex piprer 
y far t nest of the any ecie ri ger Cule 
r n Britair 


months Hence the Panama 


sixteen Canal 1s) no 
longer a danger zone ! 

Stegomyia (Pig. 3) is rarely found save in the 
vicinity of human habitations And this account 
for its almost world-wide distribution along the 
coasts and larger rivers of the tropics and = sub 
tropics of the world It can be carnied about with 
merchandise, in ships, and will breed in the bilge 
water The discovery of this means of transport 
of disease-bearing insects raises important problems 
\s an example of the dangers that threaten us, we 
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may cite the discovery 
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etc. 

The possibility of the spread of yellow fever int 
new areas is a still more serious one, for it is now 
known that the mosquitoes .d:des le:tcocelenas and 
‘Edes egypti, as well as Hemogogus capricorni, are 


also concerned in the transmission of jungle yellow fever 
in Brazil. Mr. F. G. Sarel Whitfield recently drew 
attention to the danger of 
mosquitoes being spread by means of aircraft. 


these disease-bearing 


For 


there are vast areas in Africa and South America 
where these diseases prevail in epidemic or endemic 
form. And hence, he points out, it is of prime 
importance that aircraft operating within and from 


\frica and South America should be kept free from 
all uninvited guests. 
that the proposed reserve Empire War route, across 
\frica to India and Australia, will present a grave 
problem in this that it would be 
to inaugurate until positive 
control of insects in aircraft has been attained. 
Diptera, or “ two-winged are by the 
commonest aircraft, and many 
different kinds of mosquitoes have been found there. 


such Furthermore, he urges 


connection, 


SO 


unwise such a_ service 


tlies,’’ far 
insects found in 
\erodromes, as well as aircraft, must no less be kept 
free of such pests; so far, at least, as is possible. 

A means of reducing or extirpating the larval 
of mosquitoes, by introducing small 
which feed on such trifles, has been tried, with some 
success. The little fish known the “ Millions 
fish Lebistes Fig. 4) is of these. It is found 
in the fresh and brackish waters of Venezuela, Guiana, 
Frinidad, and the Windward The females 


fishes 


stages 


as 


one 


Islands. 
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3. «6CARRII BY SHIPS TO THE MOST DISTANT PARTS 
1 THE WORLI AND THUS SPREADING A VIRULENT 
DISEASI AMONG PEOPLES WHO WOULD OTHERWISI 
PVADI il STEGOMYIA FASCIATA, OR EDES, 
PHE MOSOUITO WHICH SPREADS YELLOW FEVEI 
ire viviparous, and the males are smaller than the 
females, and ornately coloured They are very pro 
lific, producing a brocd every few weeks Phey 
have been exported int us tropical countries 
for the purpose of reduc the number of 
quitoes, but those recently introduced into Africa 
ire said to have been eaten by frogs ! Lop 
minnows Ga sta), like llhons fis em 
bers of the carp tribe ire natives of the Mississippi 
ind of fresh and brackish waters from Florida 
and Texas But I can find no information as to 
the results of sucl experiments with top-minnows 
And now a word as t the larva Many of 
nv readers, probably, have seen thet tiny bode 
wimimin bout wit 1 wr in t n the 
rain-water butt, and coming t the irface witl 
the tail-end upwards. They do tl to break the 
1 e f ind obtain a fre 1 ly ur, W 
lrawt thro itu But in their next, pupa 
ta t 1 f breat placed i uit 
{ tut pr tin {r ! \ it k t ead 
but in reality t t iX that t of the body 
wi ra what tly oe snd 
W it ‘ + + + + 
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THE ACHILLES HEEL OF THE SOVIETS: THE CAUCASIAN OILFIELDS. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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AND (INSET) THE SMALL BUT REMOTE BASHKIR FIELD. 


viet in the shape of an invasion of Georgia and Soviet Armenia, the Caucasian 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE STRATEGICALLY VULNERABLE 
RUSSIA DEPENDS FOR THE BULK OF HER SUPPLIES ; 


The oilfields on either side of the Caucasus Mountains may be called the 


Achilles’ heel of the U.'SS.R The vast bulk of the 
from this area. The Soviet Army is now to a large degree r hi n ver 
otor transport at any rate, tor ffensive 


ilfields would find themselves iediately menaced Incendiary bombs sown 
them might easily caus n mage, perhaps 


There are three main nues for a land advance 
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THE MODERN B.E.F.: LARGE-SCALE BLOOD-TRANSFUSION ; MASS-BATHING. 
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— @ WELSH FUSILIERS PLAYING POLO MOUNTED ON MULES, WITH A FOOTBALL— 
tig Spee aan © pa een TE GT see er 2 A NOVEL AND VERY DIFFICULT FORM OF SPORT! (British Official Photograph.) 
% A LIGHTER MOMENT IN FRANCE: GEORGE FORMBY, THE CELEBRATED LANCASHIRE ra 3 

COMEDIAN, GIVES AN IMPROMPTU TURN WITH A BANJOLELE OUTSIDE AN ESTAMINET, % 


British Official Photograph. 
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2¢PREPARING AGAINST THE DAY WHEN EXTENSIVE BLOOD-TRANSFUSION OPERATIONS 












































Se = — May BE REQUIRED: NURSES ASSEMBLING THE APPARATUS FOR’ GIVING THE 
% ORGANISED LARGE-SCALE BLOOD TRANSFUSION, THE GREATEST SINGLE ADVANCE a TRANSFUSIONS, IN SERIES. (S. and G.) 
Z1N MILITARY SURGERY SINCE THE LAST WAR: NURSES IN GERMPROOF CLOTHING —— ee Z 
Fd SEALING THE BOTTLES, (S. and G.) } ' 
’ 
¢ 
Me . 
~?#}. 
4 
j ‘ae lll F . Sttté eealit 
— eee eee — ae eee _ eee 
*\ MASS-BATHING——-WITH THE BRITISH: MEN GOING INTO THE MARQUEE PITCHED *“"\ MASS-BATHING — WITH THE FRENCH: A ‘“ VOITURE-BAINS-DOUCHE,” compristnc 7 
Z wy THe “BATH UNIT,” WHICH PROVIDES FILTERED AND HEATED WATER 4 # A HUGE LOKRY WITH A COMPLEX ARRAY OF SPRAYS, WHICH WAS RECENTLY & 
( FROM ANY CONVENIENT SOURCE, (British Official Photograph.) f EXHIBITED TO THE PRESS (Kevstone.) 
wes — . nein ekciacaieestlceetaipneichastiheorhaeitanaeicaMiata ti eatahaph acipaboss Manat hadateniicach Pa al ata ecicnicaicaiacipnicngninaenll 


conditions, and is then ready to be rushed to any point where wounded come in 
in large numbers. Mass-bathing was, of course, known in the last war, and many 


Two interesting aspects of modern campaigning are illustrated on this page. Two 
of the photographs show the large-scale blood-transfusion organisation which now 
goes with an army into the field. It is believed to have been first tried out in old campaigners will have memories of the steps taken to disinfect their clothing 
the Spanish War on the Republican side, where it was found to provide enormous in bulk. But the modern militiaman of the B.E.F. is particularly well cared for 
advantages. The blood is hermetically sealed in bottles under carefully controlled in this respect—a special motor “ bath unit brings him hot, clean water, 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF WAR: R.A.F. MODELS OF NAZI AIRCRAFT—THE NISSEN HUT. 
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2 AN AIR OPERATION WITH MODELS OF ENEMY 
Z 
FF PILOTS AT AN AIRFIELD IN FRANCE. (Bippa.) CHART SHOWING 





EXPLAINING JF 
BOMBER 


ILLUSTRATE AIR OPERATIONS : 


MODELS OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT TO 
MACHINES TO R.A.F. 





SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN 2 
OBSERVER CORPS STUDYING A CELLULOID 
SILHOUETTE, (Planet.) 


MEMORISING THE 
COASTAL 
MACHINES IN 


ANOTHER METHOD OF 
AIRCRAFT: A MEMBER OF THE 
ENEMY 
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- !REPARING FOR EVER-INCREASING REINFORCEMENTS : MEN 
# PIONEER CORPS CONSTRUCTING A NISSEN HUT, WHOSE METAL FRAMEWORK * 
A IS RAISED, AT A BASE CAMP IN FRANCE. (Btppa.) 
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“; RAISING THE ROOF ON “ FOUR-ALE”’ AND VIN ORDINAIRE | A GROUP OF 
# SOLDIERS OFF DUTY ENJOYING A SING-SONG AT A BAR LOCATED IN A 
FA NISSEN HUT, WHILE THEIR COMRADES PLAY CARDS. (Btppa.) 
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“ VOTING IN THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION A MEMBER OF A SCOTTISH 
REGIMENT IN THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE FORCE RECORDING HIS VOTF 
WHILE A FELLOW-SOLDIER HANDS IN HIS BALLOT PAPER. (Aeystone.) 

{ the incidental results of Herr Hitler's accession to power in 1935 against 
wi f three-fifths of the populace of pre-Nazi Germany has been the 
appearance in 1940 of the Nissen hut, which became fan iliar—-and t altoget 
mfortable—living quarters for the troops’ in training or in France in 
war which was to end war On this page tw illustrations are ncerned 
ef and quickly erected shelter, one showing a t r f r 
er an interior, ily fitted up as a ar and for axa 








RDERLIES CHECKING UP ON MAPS OF CANADA THE VARIOUS CONSTITUENCII 
OF THE VOTERS Q SCENE TYPICAL OF ELECTORAI ACTIVITY AMONG MwiEM 
OF THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE FORCE IN BRITAIN Ke fom 
As stated beneath apposite pictures i a week j ‘ ana 
Elect s due to take place the D nion on Marct Mar 
N ation Da and the tw photogray ediately a a . 
this date anadian v A tat Brita vid e f 
eter 2 to ga the . y f the air i ‘ 
wing ers { R.A ying e 4 e i a 
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| 1.30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
March 13, it was learnt in 
Helsinki that an agreement had 
been reached between the Finnish 
and Russian delegates who had 
been engaged for a week in nego- 
tiations in Moscow. The terms 
include the cession to Russia of 
the whole of the Karelian Isthmus 
with the city of Viipuri, Viipuri Bay and its islands ; 
the cession of a band of territory north of Lake 
Ladoga, which thus passes completely into the hands 
of Russia; the lease of the peninsula of Hang6é to 
Russia for a period of thirty years, with the right to 
establish a garrison and an air force upon it; the 
return to Finland of the Petsamo 
area, with special rights to Russia in 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE SITUATION 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


was generous and valuable, and that the risks, if she 
had gone so far as to despatch formations and units 
of her armed forces to Finland or allow those of the 
Allies to pass through, would have been considerably 
heavier. Yet the risk involved by her actual policy 
was equally great, and now both she and Norway 








the shape of freedom from = any 
control or Customs dues of goods 





despatched to Norway, Finland being 
precluded from maintaining in those 
waters any warships above 400 tons, 
any submarines, any war aircraft, or 
any shipyards or naval bases beyond 


what are necessary for the sloops 
situated there; the granting of a 
“right of way’’ across Finnish 


territory to Sweden, for which purpose 
a new railway will be built as soon as 
possible between Kandalaksha (on the 
Murmansk railway) and Kemijarvi. 
These terms have to be ratified by 
the Finnish Diet, but at the time of 
writing there does not appear to be 
any serious doubt that they will be. 
The astonishing and heroic resist- 
ance of the Finnish Army has enabled 
the Government to make terms which 
are less completely crushing than 
was at one time feared. It also 
permitted the delegates to reach a 
decision based upon long-term rather 
than short-term considerations. The 
fact that the Finnish resistance never 
broke down and that the Russian 
progress never quickened gave 
Finland’s representatives and her 
Government at home the opportunity 
to make up their minds in compara- 
tive calm, very different to the frenzied 
haste of the German plenipotentiaries 
at Rethondes in November’ 1918, 
when the complete ruin and break-up 
of the German Army threatened at 
any moment. On the other hand, if 
these terms are indeed to be ratified, 
it appears that they leave Finland in 
a state of military helplessness against 
Russia. The most serious loss from 
the strategic point of view is un- 
doubtedly that of the  Karelian 
Isthmus. The eye of Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim had discerned in that 
belt of land the ideal zone of defence 
against large-scale attack. There 
exists no other possible line—except 
that of the great lakes, which leaves 
all southern industrial Finland open 


on which the small Finnish forces 
would be capable of holding up a 
Russian Army many times superior 


in numbers, artillery and tanks. Nor 
would the guerilla tactics which routed 
one by one the Russian columns 
despatched against the eastern frontier 
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of Nations solutions of world 
problems ideal in themselves 
but worthless if not backed by 
the reserve of force, chiding— 
gently but firmly—greater States 
which hesitated to subscribe to 
these views because their enforce- 
ment appeared to involve the risk 
of warfare, and at the same time 
entirely forgetful of the obvious facts of geography 
and of the ambitions of their neighbours. Two grim 
lessons emerge from this study—lessons which Scan- 
dinavia must now take to heart and which others will 
do well never to forget. The first is that without 
universal disarmament no nation can afford to neglect 
its defences. The second, taught by 
Finnish valour, is the corollary of the 
first. It is that even the smallest 
nation, if its strategic situation be 
favourable and it spends thought upon 
the problem of defending itself against 
aggression, can organise a resistance 





>Murmansk 
Kolax 


to greatly superior strength which may 
well warn off the aggressor and at worst 
prevent its territory from being overrun. 

At the time of writing it is not 
possible to pass a final verdict upon 
the action, or inaction, of Great Britain 





J Cession of part of 
“waistline” Soviet 
Pight of passage to 
Sweden over pro- 
~posed railway. 
z * 


and France with regard to the Finnish 
War. We know that Great Britain 
and France offered aid to Finland 
which in itself would possibly have 
been adequate to defeat the Russian 














of Finland from the Murmansk rail- 
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way be likely to avail in this area, 





Cession of Karelian Isthmus, 
Viipuri, Viiourt Bay, and 
ores of Lake Ladoga. 


invasion. Not till somewhat later 
shall we be able to say definitely 
whether if this assistance had been 
proposed at an earlier date or more 
insistently we could have overcome the 
scruples and fears of the Scandinavians. 
If, as has been hinted, the passage of 
British and French troops through 
their territories would have actually 
been opposed by force, then the project 
was obviously out of the question, on 
moral as well as military grounds. It 
appears that the attitude of Sweden 
and Norway prevented the Finnish 
Government from making any formal 
request for such aid from the Allies. 
We ourselves appear to have suffered 
morally even more than materially. 
Finland is to a great extent demilitar- 
ised, so far as one can see at present. 
She is not left in a position to oppose 
further demands successfully, should 
Russia feel disposed to put them for- 
ward. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the Soviet will not want any more 
from the military point of view. An 
internal danger cannot be overlooked. 
Russia's chief weapon, even more than 
the bomber or the tank, is Bolshevism. 
Although she has put aside the project 
of bolstering up a Government in 
Finland under the renegade Communist 
Finn Kuusinen, she is quite likely to 
spread Communist propaganda in the 
country; and it should not be for- 
gotten that at the end of the last war 
the Finnish working class was largely 
Bolshevised and that it took a bloody 
civil war to purge away the poison. 
Perhaps, however, the recent revelation 
of Soviet methods and the wonderful 
solidarity which appeared among all 
classes in Finland in the course of the 






















where the Red Army is able to deploy 


BRINGING 
in strength sufficient to : ame 


disregard ; 
FRONTIERS, 
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rem inland might in future be PASSAGE TO THOSE COUNTRIES; AND (RIGHT) THE NOW RUSSIAN A 
capable of prolonged resistance in KARELIAN ISTHMUS——LEAVING SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL FINLAND U 


the interior of the 
nothing could stop the overrunning 
of the coast zone, the capital, the 
industries, the main centres of popu- 
lation. As for a_ suggested 
Finland's independence, 


country, but UNPROTECTED 
THOUSAND 


INVOLVED 


Swedish guarantee of 
or anything in the nature of 
a pact, that appears to me to be merely derisory. 
The Russians would not permit it. “‘ Both countries 
give a pledge . of not concluding any alliances or 
taking part in any coalitions directed against the 
other signatory.” One can imagine how quickly and 
forcibly M. Molotov would invoke that clause should 
anything of the kind be contemplated 

Indeed, it 
a reckoning, though possibly not in the immediate 


is Scandinavia which has now to fear 


future It has been said that the Allies have lost a 
chance by their failure to aid Finland in time, but | 
fancy when history comes to be written it will be 
proved that it is Sweden which has been most 


disastrously shortsighted. Let it be recognised that 


she was running risks in affording even such aid as 
that this aid in itself 


she has already sent to Finland 


RUSSIA NEARER NORWAY AND SWEDEN : 
SHOWING IN THE 
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war will save the 





FINLAND'S NEW 


GREAT 
FROM 
TERRITORIES. 


LAKES ONE HUNDRED 
HERE OF THE 470,000 
(Maps, “ The Times."") 


MUST MIGRATE 
THE CEDED 


must be wondering whether 
sacrificed the 


they have not 
stout-hearted little buffer State 
which stood between them and the grip of the 
bear. When the new railway is built it will be 
practically Russian, in Case of war, up to the 
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country from this 
particular men- 
ace. As to whether 
Finland can hope 
to recover her 
liberty, it would 
be false optimism 
to bank too highly 
on that, though 
it need not be 
left entirely out 
of account. 
Russia’s action 
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Swedish frontier. From Norway's point of view Kotka oi, s_ throughout has 
the situation is even less pleasant, because the — VP} been purely stra- 
: Gof Finland 
Petsamo corridor may be disregarded, so that tegic and directed 
Russian and Norwegian frontiers in the Arctic (2520, to strengthening 





may be regarded as practically coterminous. We 
in this Country have no right to reprove Scandinavia 
There may be beams to pull out of Our own eye before 
we concern Ourselves with the motes in theirs But 
we have the right and the duty to take note of their 
present situation. We have seen these high-minded 
and honourable peoples resolutely putting aside the 
possibility of their 
warfare, proposing 


ever being again involved in 


year after year to the League 


her own position 
in the Balti lo a considerable extent it is directed 
against Germany, though she emerges from the struggle 
so Seriously weakened that she is likely to remain 
Germany's jackal for some time to come. Germany 
may now receive from her supplies, especially of oil, 
which hitherto, in 
down the drain" 


were Germany's 
in Finland. In the long run, however, 


Germany may not greatly profit 


view, “ poured 
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RADIO-BALLOONS TO PROVIDE SECRET WEATHER DATA FOR THE ALLIES. 


A IR MINISTRY 
+ meteorological 
officials use ingeni- 
ous ** Radio Sonde"’ 
instruments for in- 
vestigating the 
upper atmosphere 
and recording 
weather conditions. 
a vital service in 
modern warfare. 
Small balloons are 
sent up from mete- 
orological stations 
to test the tempera- 
: ture and pressure 
« : at great heights. A 

; small short-wave 
wireless set is at- 
tached to the bal- 
loons and _  auto- 
matically transmits 
to earth every 
movement of the 
thermometer and 
barometer carried 
with the set. When 
the balloon reaches 

a certain altitude 
it bursts, and as 
the equipment falls 
a small parachute 
opens and brings 
the delicate instru- 
ments safely to the 
ground. A reward  : 
is given by the Ale “eo cates 
Ministry to any 
member of the public who finds one of the sets and returns it to the 
authorities. The reverse side of the reward label is printed in French. 
“ Radiosondage "’ is the word agreed upon internationally for this method 
of investigating the upper atmosphere. Britain and France enjoy a great 
meteorological advantage over Germany in that they normally get samples 
of coming weather long before her. The results of their meteorological 
‘soundings’ are priceless information which the Nazi luftwaffe would 
give much to know—hence the ban on all weather news in the western 
countries. Not only are long-range aircraft largely dependent upon reliable 
weather forecasts for the success of their operations, but such forecasts 
are extremely important to staffs in mounting attacks—particularly blitskrieg 
operations, and even more so should they be planning to use gas. It is 
amusing to find that Luftwaffe slang for meteorological experts is ** Falsche 
propheten "’—" false. prophets '’—perhaps an unintentional tribute to the 

efficiency with which our weather secrets are kept! (1.N.A.) 




















DELICATE * RADIOSONDAGE 
PRECIOUS AND A REWARD IS OFFERED FOR 
RETURN. ANOTHER NOTICE ON THE 
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THE METEOROLOGIST IS 
AN IMPORTANT UNIT OF 
MODERN STAFFS, BOTH 
FOR LAND, SEA AND AIR 
OPERATIONS. THESE 
PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE 
BRITISH AIR MINISTRY 
USING BALLOONS WITH 
INGENIOUS RADIO- 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR GETTING INFORMA- 





TION ABOUT THE UPPER 
ATMOSPHERE: ABOVE, A 
BALLOON IS SEEN BEING 


CAREFULLY RELEASED, 





AND ON THE RIGHT 


BEING INFLATED. 
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GROUND STAFF PICK UP THE SIGNALS EMITTED BY THE RADIO OF a = > THE RADIO roBOT "’ THAT SIGNALS METEOROLOGICAL DETAILS TO THE RECFIVERS ON 
METEOROLOGICAL BALLOON, GIVING DATA AT REGULAR INTERVALS ABOUT : H THE GROUND ADJUSTING THE MINIATURE WIRELESS SET CONNECTED TO THERMOMETER 


THE ATMOSPHERE, AS IT SOARS UPWARDS ; AND BAROMETER BEFORE A FLIGHT 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS 

OF THE WEEK: 

THE MAHDI’S SON AT KHARTOUM. 
















ae earners anima meinen aasnaemaaan ana 
* THE zoo’s ‘“‘STAR” BACK AT  REGENT’S' PARK % 
 —MUCH HEAVIER ;‘ MING,” THE GIANT PANDA CUB. 

This picture shows “ Ming ”’ in a characteristically winning pose. 
enjoying her morning glass of milk. Two hundred pounds heavier 
since her evacuation to Whipsnade, she is once more on 
view at the London Zoo. Her popularity is likely to wane as 
she can now bite and scratch, a risk not to be undertaken lightly 

in view of her increased bulk. 
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BLACK-OUT CUR- 





OF VENTILATOR FOR 
TO ADMIT AIR FROM OPEN WINDOWS. 


is this novel type of 

——————————————————————————— 

TUDOR ROOM OF THE CAXTON HALL WHERE 
SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER WAS ASSASSINATED. 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer was shot dead, and Lord Zetland, Secretary 
of State for India, and two other distinguished Indian adminis- 
trators, were wounded when shots were fired by a man at 4 
a joint gathering of the East India Association and the Royal fr 
Further illustrations Ys 
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f A NOVEL TYPE 
TAINS, DESIGNED 
The latest wartime domestic invention 
ventilator, which has been introduced for fixing on to black-out 
curtains. It enables the windows behind the curtains to be 
left open, thus greatly improving the ventilation of the room. 
The Jight-trap ventilator seen in the above illustration is fitted 

on to the curtains by means of press-studs. Z 
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THE DUKE 
OF HAMILTON. 
Died March 16; aged 
seventy-eight. Premier 
Peer of Scotland, and 
hereditary Keeper of 
the Palace of en 












Central Asian Society on March 13. 
bearing on this crime are on our ‘‘ Notebook”’ page. 





































DR, SELMA LAGERLOF 
Died at Marbackat 
March 16; aged 
eighty-one. Famous 
Scandinavian novelist, 
and the greatest of 7 
contemporary Swedish 7 a 
writers. First woman : 2 roodhouse. Succeed 
to receive the Nobel 2 his kinsman, _ the 
Prize for Literature, Z fifteenth Duke, in 
1909. Elected to the Z 1895, at the age of 
Z 39. Served in the 
A Z Navy, retiring for 
Z health reasons. 
\ a 


Swedish Academy, 
1914, the first woman 
so elected. 





DR. H. R. OSWALD. 
Died March 11. Past 
President of the Coroners’ 
Society of England and 
Wales. Before his retire- 
ment in 1930 had been 
connected with coroner’s 


work, chiefly in the 
for over 
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MR. C, E. LAWRENCE, 
The author and play- 
wright. Died March 14; 




















H 
Z 
aged sixty-nine. He 
3 was for forty years 
i Z connected with the 
i publishing firm of John j : i... ‘ 
3 Murray. He had long bepnccnnnnnnnnnnnntiennnnnnnnnannneennmememee London area 
4 been co-editor of the ; ~ thi - 
: it : : , ERNE THE : j <- : ; : irt ears, and had 
“Quarterly Review SON OF THE MAHDI, WHO GOVERNED THE SUDAN, 1885-98: SIR SAYED 7 pened AR 5 oe Rico 
and for six years was ABDUL RAHMAN WITH THE EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER. and 30,000 inquests. In- 
sends us this photograph states that it was taken vestigated the Ronald 4 ! 
Mahdi Pasha, : Trueand Jacoby murders. ‘ ; 
a 5 , 


The Sudan 
Aly Maher Pasha, 





e 


correspondent who 
recently at the residence in Khartoum of Sir Sayed Abdul Rahman al 
1 


hon. secretary of the 
Savage Clut 
the religious leader and son of the well-known Mahdi, head of the Sudan Government, 
He seen with the Egyptian Prime Minister, who 
was on a visit to the Sudan when the photograph was taken, on his right. 
eee 
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1HE QUEEN WITH THE WOMEN'S LAND ARMY HER MAJESTY CHATTING WITH > PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ENVOY-AT-LARGE SEES THE FIRST LORD MR. SUMNER 
LAND GIRLS Al GOLDSMITHS' HALL ON MARCH 14 i WELLES WITH MR CHURCHILI AND THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
ae none. of her subjects can have exceeded the activities carried out by the Queen i President Roosevelt's “‘ fact-finder” in Europe, Mr. Sumner Welles, American Under-Setretary 
nt ervice since the outbreak of war Eithe whe 4 anying the King n i f State, had a long day of interviews in Lor n Ma 2. when he saw en of many 
ther hi ntinuou nspection f the Services ar ¥ Defence a ew it all wit? ne entral air t e Curope sermar aggression He met 
e t ' and visit f er wn, her Majesty rece tf trav ne alone tstar ‘ Mr a the A r rning ‘ 4 talks with Mr Attlee 
A e e is seen talking to members of the Women Land Army on March 14 M a A 4 Alexander Cadogar 
Photographs t I dt and Ir f tssociated Pr ayer VLA Central Press, Plane 
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THE HASKARD RANGE, FOR TRAINING THE R.A.F. IN ARMY CO-OPERATION. 
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A PILOT-OBSERVER SPOTTING FROM THE GALLERY OF A ‘“‘ HASKARD RANGE ’’— 
USED FOR R.A.F. TRAINING IN ARMY CO-OPERATION, 


— 


ee er ee ee eee eee 


ween 
Bracers ™ 


REPRESENTING AN ACTUAL AREA OF COUNTRY AS SEEN FROM THE AIR: e 
THE PAINTED CANVAS RANGE AS SEEN BY THE PILOTS. % 














% ALSO USED FOR TRAINING GUNNERS IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE R.A.F.— 
2 THE SAND MODEL, REPRESENTING A PIECE OF COUNTRY, BEING PREPARED. % 


age tm, 
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| the Haskard 
Range, in- 
vented by Colonel 
Haskard, miniature 
targets are placed 
on the canvas to 
be ‘spotted’ by 
the pilot in the 
gallery above. He 
fixes the position 
of the target on 





his map and signals 
the reference to a 
signaller seated in 
a room below. The 
signaller gives this 
to the officer con- 
ducting the prac- 
tice, who works 
out the range and 
direction of the 














target from a pre- : | “ 
arranged gun posi H —_ 
tion, represented by i 
' re 

a stand on top of | } == pe 

which are small i 
ea ee OSS eee nwt lights By means of rena iaciaataee —_— —_——_ SST OOF 

READY TO SIGNAL THE RESULT TO THE GROUND f « tape marked in 5 UNDER THE TRANSPARENT SHEET RAISED SIX FEET FROM THE FLOOR ( 

# THE OBSERVER WATCHING HIS TARGET MAP IN HAND ; f REGISTERING GUN-FLASHES AT THE ORDER TO FIRE, WITH ELECTRIC BULBs ' 
é * yards on the same y 
> whe P > tad 

scale alculations 
corresponding to the range and line are worked out A plumb-line is then | The pilot observes this puff of smoke in relation to the target and sends down 
used to find the exact point on the Haskard Range corresponding to the a correction by signal The adjustments to range and line necessitated by this 
point on the floor On the command to fire, the lights representing the guns | are made by the officer nducting the practice, and in due urse a new point 
at the gun position are flashed, and a puff of smoke to represent the burst of is determined at whith the puff of smoke is put up, which process ntinues 
the shell is put up through the canvas at the point determined by the plumb-line until the target is hit L.N.A,) 
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“SOME CORNER OF A FOREIGN FIELD...”: THE GRAVES OF THE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST IN FR 
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THE RESTING-PLACE OF THE FIRST BRITISH SOLDIERS TO FALL IN THE PRESENT WAR: A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD 


Such an uncrowded churchyard corner as is here depicted may appear un hosts of sombre black memorial crosses. Yet, while it is a matter for pro- 
impressive in comparison with the melancholy—if beautifully tended—British | found thanksgiving that the huge initial casualties of the Great War have 
cemeteries of the last war, with their straight rows of closely-laid memorial | not been repeated, the realisation is nevertheless insistent that to-day there 


stones or to those who have passed enemy war graveyards, with their are just as many of the Empire's freemen ready to give their lives that evil 
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THE FIRST BRITISH SOLDIERS KILLED IN ACTION BY THE NAZIS. 


R ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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t-CHYARD WHICH BRITISH AND FRENCH TROOPS CONSTANTLY PASS ON THEIR WAY TO AND FROM THE BATTLE FRONT. 


or pro- shall not triumph This drawing of a little French village churchyard just December 9, the first British soldier to meet his death at the hands of 
ir have behind the Maginot Line in the British zone, shows the first graves of the soldiers f Nazi Germany * Although, writes Captain de srineau 
y there soldiers of the British Field Force who died in contact with the enemy ‘‘a new war cemetery has come into being just outside the village, this 


nat evil | including that of Corporal Thomas William Priday, killed in action on | hurchyard is much visited by both nationalities 
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SIDE OF NO-MAN’S-LAND: GERMAN ARTISTS’ 
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“AN ADVANCE PILL-BOX 
BY 


BEFORE 


GERMAN ARTIST SEES IT: 
OF A SERIES OF PAINTINGS 
INDICATE IT WAS MADE 


SIEGFRIED LINE, AS A 
THE RHINE” 
STEAMBOAT SEEMS TO 


THE 
LBANKS OF 
THE 


ONE 
THE WAR. 


f Proressor ERNST VOLLBEHR, 
one, is apparently the first German artist 
jetailed topographical drawings in the Siegfried Line, and it is interesting to compare 
Line made by our special war 


\vquel 


painter of all the scenes on these pages except 


who has been allowed to publish 








PAINTING 
INTERESTING 


CAMOUFLAGE 


[ “PILL-BOX WITH 
MAKES AN 


REAR FLANK) 





ON THE 
PROFESSOR VOLLBEHR, 





SS 
THE FRONTIER.” THE LINE OF FIRE 
UP A STEEP-SIDED VALLEY AND 
BELT. 


THE PILL-BOXES ON 
COMMANDS THE ROAD 
BARBED-WIRE 


fF ‘VIEW FROM ONE OF 


THROUGH THE LOOPHOLE 
ENFILADES THE 





= ee 





artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, the first of which appeared early this year. There 


is a resemblance between the large Siegfried Line pill-box shown in the lower left 
illustration on these pages and Captain de Grineau’s drawing of a Maginot Line 





his impressions with the delineations of the Maginot 
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AS PROTECTION FROM AERIAL OBSERVATION.’ 
COMPARISON WITH THE FAR MORE ELABORATE MAGINOT FORT 


The French work, however, is far more 


fort reproduced in our issue of January 20. 
(Continued opposite. 2 
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(SEEN APPARENTLY FROM THE RIGHT 
IN OUR ISSUE OF JANUARY 20 


THIS LARGE GERMAN STRONG POINT 
ILLUSTRATED 
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DRAWINGS OF POSTS IN THE 
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GREAT SIEGFRIED POSITION. 








OO 


SERVICE -HAVE HERE BEEN BUSY PLANTING LITTLE “ CHRISTMAS-TREES ” TO SCREFN 
THE PILL-BOX,. 


C—O 0 0 OOOO 0 0€27C C5353 


‘ FORTIFIED POSITION ON A WOODED HEIGHT.’” APPARENTLY THE GERMAN CAMOUFLAGE i 
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“PIECE OF HEAVY ARTILLERY IN A PILL-BOX.”’ IT IS INTERESTING TO COMPARE 
PROFESSOR VOLLBEHR’S PAINTINGS WITH CAPTAIN DE GRINE AU’S DRAWINGS OF THE 
MAGINOT LINE RECENTLY REPRODUCED BY US. 
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Continued. 

elaborate, and also appar- 
ently much better designed 
to blend with its surround- 
ings. The square German 
structure sticks up like a 
block, and must throw a 
very distinctive shadow, 
allowing of its being easily 
picked up in an air photo- 
graph, in spite of the coat 
of many colours that has 
been given it. But, in any 
case, the location of every 
strong point in the Siegfried 
Line is now exactly known 
to the Allied staffs from air 
photographs, many of them 
taken even before the struc- 
tures were finished. Evi- 
dence of this was clearly 
seen in the air photographs 
of the Siegfried Line repro- 
duced by us. The “ View 
from the Pill-box’’ (repro- 
duced centre above) may be 
compared with Captain de 
Grineau’s view of ‘‘ Maginot 
country "’ reproduced in our 
issue of February 17. There 
are the same belts of barbed- 
wire winding across the 
prospect. The drawing of a 
French ‘ casemate "’ (given 








by us on February 3) is 
extremely like the German 
one seen here. Both are 
strongly reminiscent of 
scenes aboard ship. What 
Professor Vollbehr does not 
show are the long tunnels 
with tramways and lifts 
which Captain de Grineau 
drew in the Maginot Line 
and the public generally 
associate with its system of 
underground fortresses. 
Probably such systems of 
tunnels and galleries are 
rare in the Siegfried Line, 
if, indeed, they exist at all 
The Siegfried Line, or more 
properly, Siegfried position, 
is laid out on different 
principles from the Maginot 
Line, and depends prin- 
cipally on a series of strong 
points covering large tracts 
of country and organised in 
great depth, the individual 
works being far less 


elaborate 


“INTERIOR OF AN ARMOURED WORK ON THE WEST FRONT 


A HEAVY MACHINE-GUN OR ANTI-TANK 
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VERY SIMILAR TO SCENES IN THE MAGINOT LINE THE GUNNERS ARE HANDLING 
THE OBSERVER ON THE LEFT IS APPARENTLY USING A _ PERISCOPE 
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= SYMBOLIC OF ALLIED VIGILANCE ALONG THE ENTIRE WESTERN FRONT: “DIE WACHT & 
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¢ IN THE GRIMMEST WINTER THE CENTURY HAS SEEN: A FRENCH PATROL PASSING : 
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i ALONG A NARROW COMMUNICATION TRENCH IN THE SNOW. j 
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TEMPORARILY INTERFERED WITH 


CONSTRUCTING TANK-TRAPS. 


THE ETERNAL 
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TASK OF STRENGTHENING 
THE FREEZE-UP: FRENCH 
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d LEAVING THEIR UNDERGROUND LAIR FOR A RECONNAISSANCE IN NO-MAN’S-LAND: y 
) A FRENCH PATROL ABOUT TO START ON ITS TASK ; 
et es AES 5 ee ee ee 
I the French sectors, as in the British, there has been little except patrol activity 
~ to report—and the ceaseless work on defences Digging for victory,’ indeed, takes 
yn a different significance on the battlefield—a task, however, much lightened by the , 
~ PEE SG ES 22 EN ER ADEA 2 TN EET LO mechanical diggers such as that seen above. This work, as we pointed at ino previous 
pe? issue, was, of course, interrupted by the great freeze-ur Patrol warfare. however 
} EN GUEI A FRENCH POST READY WITH RIFLES AND LIGHT MACHINE-GUNS continued ; though with the thaw came an increase both in this and artillery duels. In 
j FOR POSSIBLE ENEMY ACTIVITY one photograph is seen one of the giant French railway guns These 15j-in. monsters 
; have an accurate range of some ten miles hey are t heavy to be transported by 
% = os nner wnt road—hence their name. The French gunner knows them as A.L.V.F.. standing r 


THE WESTERN FRONT: 
GUNS, AND DIGGING. 
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BRITISH TOURISTS ONCE MOTORED FROM STRASBOURG INTO 
KEHL BRIDGE—UNDAMAGED, BUT DESOLATE, WITH A SURREALISTIC- 
LOOKING UPTURNED CHAIR. 
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( THE PRESENT MONOTONOUS DAY-TO-DAY TASK OF INFANTRYMEN—DIGGING }; ALTHOUGH 
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THE MECHANICAL DIGGER GREATLY LIGHTENS THE WORK. 
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A SHEET OF CORRUGATED IRON WHICH SERVES 
AS A GAS GONG. 


ETTING 


ON A PERILOUS DUTY 
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photography 
supplies most of us with pleasant records of people and 
places we hold in affection, but before the coming of the 
camera that function was performed by art. There was 
great demand both for portraits and topographical drawings 
of places at home or abroad, and some wealthy travellers, 
doing the Grand Tour, would include a landscape artist 
in their retinue. If I were a rich art-patron (a very large 
if’? !), I should be inclined to follow their example, for 
money would be better spent in preserving a store of happy 
memories, and at the same time encouraging a hard-hit 
profession, than in paying fantastic sums for Old Masters, 
more suitably housed in public galleries. In Jane Austen’s 
time, as we learn from her novels, amateur sketching, too, 
was much practised, especially as a fashionable accom- 
plishment among the daughters of county families. 


It was from the artist-topographers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that some of our greatest land- 
scape - painters were descended. This 
fact is emphasised in a large folio 
volume of coloured — reproductions 
entitled ‘ ENGLISH WatTER-COLOURs.” 
From the work of ‘Turner, Girtin, 
Cotman, Constable and Bonington. 
With 12 Colour Plates, and an Intro- 
duction by Laurence’ Binyon, late 
Keeper of Prints at the British Museum 
(Batsford ; ros. 6d.). Here we have the 
quintessence of an art which, as Mr. 
Binyon points out, “ has been practised 
more abundantly and successfully in 
England than in any other country of 
Europe.’ Both for the quality of the 
reproduction work, and the felicity of 
Mr. Binyon’s commentary, the volume 
is quite the finest thing of its kind that 
I have seen. 


We are reminded that, although 
Turner and Constable won fame chiefly 
through their oil pictures, ‘* Turner was 
trained as a water-colour painter ; while 
Constable . . . acknowledged that a study 
of Girtin’s work had transformed the 
whole current of his art.” Mr. Binyon 
traces the English taste for landscape 
to Wenzel Hollar, the Bohemian artist 
who came to this country in 1635, 
and whose work, with that of his 
followers, stimulated interest in the 
beauties of our land. ‘ They made 


drawings in monochrome, which they THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF A U-BOAT TAKEN BY AN R.A.F. MACHINE. THE MACHINE CAUGHT IT ON 
¥ SURFACE IN SCHILLIG ROADS, BOMBED AND, IT IS BELIEVED, 


finished in water-colour. This modest THE 
school became extremely adept in’ the 
use of their medium, and some of the 
artists transcended the merely topo- 
graphical aims prescribed for them. 
It was in this school that Girtin and 
Turner received a laborious training, 
which laid a sure foundation for their 
creative work."” Both were deeply 
indebted to their immediate _ pre- 
decessor, J. R. Cozens. 


My own favourite among the twelve 
selected water-colours, partly for its 
exquisite distances and cloud effects, 
and partly because it recalls youthful 
roamings on the Yorkshire hills, is that 
by Girtin described as “ Fells near 
Bolton, Yorkshire, hitherto called 
* Plinlimmon,’’’ and = more — precisely 
identified, in a footnote, as “ above 
Storiths near Bolton.’’— For similar 
reasons I can especially enjoy the 
fairy-like beauty of ‘Turner’s “ Blue 
Righi" (so called to distinguish it from 
his “Red Righi"’), which awakens 
vaguer recollections of a fleeting visit 
to Lucerne some forty-five years ago. 
His glowing luminosity, however, is 
better exemplified in the two etherial 
visions of Venice and that of Bellinzona. 
More familiar to a Londoner is’ the 
sober but beautiful colouring of Girtin’s 
‘The White House, Chelsea Reach,” 
which Mr. Binyon describes as ‘** perhaps 
his most famous drawing.” 


Turner's strange personality has 
inspired more than one recent bio- 
graphy. Mr. Binyon indicates it brietly, 
along with a tribute to his genius that would have satisfied 
Ruskin. More interesting, because less familiar, is’ the 
story of bis association with Thomas Girtin, whose early 
death ‘made him, as it were, the Keats of English painting 

Born in the same year, 1775," we read, “ Girtin and 
Furner began, as boys, by making tinted drawings of views, 
castles and cathedrals, in various parts of England, intended 


for engraving They sometimes worked together But 
they were oddly contrasted ; Girtin open, vivacious and 
sociable, Turner taciturn, solitary, secretive Gartin 


produced a long series of water-colours of a breadth, ease, 
mod at their best, grandeur unknown before in water colour 


from a low layer of cloud. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


The wild hills and valleys of Yorkshire and the North of 
England especially stimulated his imagination. ... His 
feeling for them is akin to that of Wordsworth’s poetry.” 
Girtin died at twenty-seven. Had he lived, he would surely 
have been one of the greatest of English painters, and in 
the history of landscape art he deserves a place which, 
since he is so little known, has not yet been accorded him. 

Turner recognised in him his greatest potential rival.” 


J. S. Cotman’s highly individual art, which failed to 
win due recognition in his lifetime, is represented in this 
volume by three examples. All of them are mentioned 
by Mr. Binyon, who writes: ‘“‘ He was little interested in 
the rendering of atmosphere, light and shade, or local 
colour; he was not a naturalistic painter; his concern 
was to persuade the material given him by Nature into 
a rhythmical design. One can perceive this instinct in 
the ‘Greta Bridge,’ which is among the most perfect 








THE U-BOAT IMMEDIATELY DIVED, BUT A TELL-TALE PATCH OF FOAM AND OU 


INDICATED THAT THE BOMBS HAD TAKEN EFFECT. 


During a reconnaissance flight over the Heligoland Bight on Monday, March 11, a machine of the Royal Air 
Force Bomber Command attacked and, it is believed, sank a German submarine at the mouth of Schillig Roads. 
The submarine was proceeding slowly along the surface when sighted by the aircraft, which had just emerged 

The ‘plane dropped four 250-lb. bombs, one of which was seen to hit the vessel 


just forward of the conning-tower. (4.P.) 


water-colours ever made The * Helmsley Woods’ has 
the same exquisite sense of equilibrium rhe * Screen 
in Norwich Cathedral’ is an example of Cotman’s delicate 
precision in the drawing of architecture... . His art 
appealed very little to the public of his own time : much 
inferior artists were preferred to him. It is only in the 
present century that he has come to be more justly 
appreciated.” 


Atmospherics, as we call them in these radiant " 
davs, were a strong point with John Constable, who never 
ignored the dramatic movement of the skies They form 


SANK IT, 


——<—<——<———————— 
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eh Liz 
the dominant 
feature of his 
sole contribution to the present work—a_ water-colour 
of Stonehenge, ‘seen (like Salisbury Cathedral in his 
famous oil painting) against the background of a tem- 
pest. Stonehenge, as Constable portrays it, looks a 
good deal wilder than it did when I was there a few years 
ago. It would be an uncomfortable spot in a thunderstorm, 
but the two pilgrims visible in the picture, immersed, no 
doubt, in archwological dreams, appear regardless of the 
weather, and their immobility contrasts with the scurrying 
rabbit (or is it a hare ?) in the left foreground. 

The remaining plate is devoted to R. P. Bonington’s 
water-colour, ‘‘ The Institut, Paris,’’ which has a brightness 
worthy of La Ville Lumiére, and shows his mastery in 
depicting architectural detail with gradations of distance. 
Personally, I rather prefer what I have seen of Bonington’s 
enchanting seascapes (or, rather, shorescapes), but that 
preference has more to do with nature-worship than with 
art-criticism. His work, again, recalls 
a premature eclipse of fame. As Mr. 
Binyon says: ‘‘ Bonington, like Girtin, 
died at twenty-seven, in 1828. Although 
he worked almost wholly in France, he 
was taught water-colours at Calais by 
Louis Francia, who had spent over 
twenty years in England and had come 
under Girtin’s immediate influence. .. . 
[Bonington] was a born painter, whose 
early death robbed the world (who can 
doubt it?) of many a masterpiece.” 
Mr. Binyon also recalls that, at the 
famous Paris Salon of 1824, when 
Constable’s pictures made such a 
sensation, the small works of Bonington, 
and other English aquarellists, delighted 
French artists with their clear tones 
and luminous freshness. ‘‘ Corot has 
told,” he adds, * how the sight of one 
of Bonington’s water-colours in a shop 
window transformed him from an errand- 
boy into a painter.” 


Another attractive volume—a fat 
quarto this time—devoted to our 
homeland landscape is a modern “* one- 
man show,” namely, “ AtBion.” An 
Artist’s Britain. By Stephen Bone. 
With 24 Plates in Colour from the 
author’s paintings (A. and C. Black; 
15s.). Judged by the supreme standard 
set by the great masters—a severe 
test—the illustrations seem just a little 
too facile. Possibly the smaller scale 
on which they are reproduced has 
modified the general result. At any 
rate, their realism is in refreshing 
contrast to some modern efforts in 
distortion. A theme topical in wartime 
is well handled in ‘ Drifters at Yar- 
mouth.” A Turneresque effect appears 
in the picture of Leeds, with factory- 
chimney smoke drifting across a lurid 
sunset. In architectural subjects the 
clarity of Bonington is not unworthily 
emulated in the illustrations of Chalk 
Farm, Westminster, and the High 
Street at Lymington. 


. . . > . 


Moreover, the interest of Mr. Bone’s 
book is not confined to the pictorial 
side. His letterpress is well worth 
reading, especially on such matters as 
the geological evolution of landscape 
and the problems that confront the 
planner desiring to preserve the beauty 
of Britain from the modern vandal. 
In a chapter on the weather and the 
seasons he writes: ‘‘ Not all landscape 
painters in this country have been 
interested in the weather . . . but 
Turner watched our changing skies 
until he became practically omniscient, 
and Constable seems actually to have 
designed many of the clouds that 
float over our heads to-day. ... To 
Constable the sky could be a sufficient 
landscape in itself; he painted many 
pictures of clouds and nothing else.” 


ON THE WATER 


Mr. Bone'’s intimate knowledge of Scotland is evinced 
in his chapter on Shores and Islands, and he tells a story 
of the Four-Year War which has a renewed significance 
to-day. “I know of a boy,” he writes, “on one of the 
Hebrides who was courting a girl on a neighbouring island. 
There were six miles of sea between. He used to row 
across or sail, and thought nothing of the journey, but—it 
was at the beginning of the last war—a submarine one 
day came to the surface beside him. What was he doing ? 
He was not fishing, he had no cargo in his little boat. He 
told them he was going to see his girl They didn’t believe 
him, and took him away to make enquiries.” 

Continued on page 400 
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; HANDLING DEATH ON EAST COAST BEACHES: RENDERING MINES SAFE. 
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MEN WHO RISK THEIR LIVES IN COLD BLOOD, UPON BEACHES ONCE THE HAUNT A PERILOUS QUARTER OF AN HOUR: ROYAL NAVY MINE EXPERTS GET TO WORK 
OF HOLIDAY- MAKERS, RENDERING STRANDED MINES SAFE: A SPECIAL NAVAL IN TAKING THE BASE-PLATE OFF A STRANDED GERMAN MINE. 
UNIT WITH A MINE THEY ARE WORKING ON. 
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IN MR. CHURCHILL’S WORDS, “© MECHANICALLY VERY NICELY MADE : A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER 
EXAMINES THE ACTUATING GEAR OF A GERMAN MINE WITH DEEP INTEREST 
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y PUTTING THE MINE BEYOND ALL POSSIBILITY OF DOING HARM: 
k A RATING CUTS THE SWITCH WIRES ON THE INSIDE OF THE BASE- 
h PLATE, NOW REMOVED. 
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e 
METAL ARTICLES DISCARDED BY THE COMMANDING OFFICER BEFORE MINE HORNS AND DETONATORS ON THE NOTEBOOK ARE GLASS TUBES OF SULPHURK ACID WHICH, 
REMOVED FROM ITS HORN 


e 
HE WENT TO EXAMINE A MINE, WHICH MIGHT BE MAGNETIC WHEN BROKEN, SET THE MINE IN OPERATION ; AND (CENTRE) A TUBE HALF 


risked in the examination measures devised In our issue of March 9 (as an example of the risks that are 


Day after day, without putting to sea, lives are being 
was published a portrait of Lieut.-Com. J. G. D. Ouvry, who, with a party, 


t co | 

sf German mines and in the work of rendering them harmless after they have } run) 
they are a grave menace until so treated had in November won 
Coast. where mines mine. and for this was decorated by the King. One member of Lieut.-Com. Ouvry’s 


been washed up on our shores, where the secrets of its nstruction from a stranded magnetic 

e The unit for rendering mines safe operates on the East 

can be salvaged, their explosives removed, and used for other purposes When | party, Chief Petty Officer Baldwin, lost his life while examining a mine It will 
this is impossible they are blown up with a fuse The unit for rendering mines be remembered that mines, in accordance with the International Conventi 


safe dismantle mines and subject them, often at the men’s own peril, to the | should be automatically rendered harmless if they break away from their moorings 
closest examination By this means their secrets are discovered and counter but this may not be the case with German mines Planet 
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THE EARLIEST ISLAMIC PAINTINGS 
YET FOUND IN IRAN: 


EXCAVATIONS AT NISHAPUR REVEAL THE 
OF T’ANG CHINA UPON KHURUSAN POTTERS. 


Text and photographs published by Courtesy of the Iranian Expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. (See Coloured Illustrations on opposite page.) 


The city of Nishapur, in North-Eastern Iran, rose to great im- 
portance under the Tahirids (A .D.820-872) and the Samanids 
(4.D. 874-999). South-east of the town is the tomb of the 
astronomer-poet, Omar Khayydm, who also first saw 
the light at Nishapur. The third successive season’s 
work of the Iranian Expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, on this site, ytelded 
results of the highest importance to the history of early 
Islamic art in Iran. The most significant of these was 
the discovery of polychrome wall-paintings, both 
figural and ornamental, dating from the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century, and 
representing the first early Islamic paintings ever 
found in Iran proper. Other finds at Nishapur, 
it may be remembered, were illustrated in our issue 
of Feb. 19, 1938. 

HE chief work of the third season’s excavations 

at Nishapur was the completion of the un- 
covering of the ruins of the mound of Sabz Pushan— 
the most important thing discovered there being 
polychrome painted decoration. From the débris 
filling the top of one of the destroyed underground 





chambers in the fourth block of buildings a large 
number of fragments of brightly coloured plaster 


were collected, parts of plaster squinches which partly 
supported a dome. Only nine fairly complete ones 


could be assembled; but many pieces unrelated to 
each other were left over, making it impossible to 
determine the original number of these “ niches.” 





B. FOUND 
MADRASEH, 
ING A 
AND 


IN A BIG MOUND AT 
EAST OF A GARDEN 
MONUMENT TO OMAR 
POSSIBLY COVERING THE 
OF ONE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
FOR WHICH NISHAPUR WAS FAMOUS IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES: A VERY FINE EN- 
GRAVED BRONZE EWER, 144 IN. HIGH. 


TEPPEH . 
CONTAIN- 
KHAYYAM, 

REMAINS 
COLLEGES 


Variations of 
painted 
one 


detail occur in the 
but there is only 
general scheme. A _ vase-like shape 
decorated with, or enfolded by, palmettes 
occupies the centre. 

In four examples, sprays of flowers in 
the form of three bearing Six- 
petalled rosettes, one in the centre and 
two syimmetrically arranged on either 
rise up to fill the point of the 
under the base of the 
leaf-shapes and tendrils ending 
in spirals spring up to fill the space 
between it and the borders, Sometimes 
the space below the vase is occupied by 


decoration, 


stems 


side, 
niche, From 


vase "" 


rosettes, but in several cases there are two 
pointed pear shapes which the artist has 
treated as eves, indicating the iris by large 
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are white and the “ leaves 
pushing up with them are 
red. All this centre decora- 
tion gives the effect of being 
set against a bright blue 
background framed in the 
red and yellow. 

Even more interesting 
are the fragments of a wall- 
painting with figure subjects 
(Fig. 4), found in the top of 

floor of the third block of 


INFLUENCE 


a double 
buildings. 


drain under the 


Their very bright colour was most impressive, 
as they lay freshly cleaned of the damp earth overlaying 


A. EVIDENCE OF A VIGOROUS SCHOOL OF MURAL PAINTING 
IN NINTH-CENTURY IRAN: AN ATTRACTIVE BLACK-AND- 
WHITE GLAZED BOWL FROM THE VILLAGE TEPPEH— 
SKILFULLY DESIGNED, BOLD IN TREATMENT, WITH THE 
BLACK CLEVERLY ARRANGED ON THE WHITE GROUND. 


(Diameter : 9} in.) 


them. In several cases the heads had been damaged 
while the paintings were still in place. The eyes are 
partially rubbed out, and several of the faces are scarred 
and pitted by some blunt instrument. Mutilations of 
this kind are common all over the Near East, and are due 
not only to iconoclasm on the part of Muslims, whose 
religion prohibits the representation of living things, but 
also to the superstition that such representations when 
blinded and maimed have been bereft of any possible evil 
influence that their spirits might exert. 

When this decoration was finally destroyed, the frag- 
ments of the figures were not thrown on a rubbish heap, 
as one would expect, but apparently were collected and 
carefully piled up and buried in the drain. This was 
undoubtedly the result of reluctance really to destroy 
these figures. The eyebrows, the outlines of the eyes, 
the pupils, and the hair of the human figures are rendered 
in black; but the outlines of the faces, the eye-sockets, 
the noses, and the mouths are left in the original red. 

In spite of their fragmentary condition these paintings 
are of the greatest importance. They are the first early 
Islamic wall paintings to have been found on the soil of 
Iran. From Iran, there has hitherto been no figure-paint- 
ing earlier than that in the miniatures of the thirteenth 
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the slightly later painters of Samarra, still under the 
influence of Sasanian and classic forerunners. 

In a previous report we spoke of the probable influences 
exerted on the Nishapur potters by the work of China 
and Mesopotamia. We have now discovered actual im- 
portations, pieces of early celadon and stoneware of the 
T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) from the Far East; and 
from the west fragments of polychrome lustre-ware of 
Samarra type and a small bowl of yellow clay decorated 
in golden-yellow lustre. 

The most interesting bowl, illustrated in Fig. 1, of 
this group is also one of the most interesting pieces of 
Islamic pottery to have come to light in many years. It 
has a sharply upturned rim, which is decorated on the 

inside with a broad green band above a narrow one 

of red. Centrally placed is a human figure standing 
in a heroic pose; his left hand is on his hip and in 
the other he holds a sword of peculiar shape. He is 
dressed in a green overlapping garment, with the tight 
sleeves slit on the inside to the bend of the 
elbow. The background is bright yellow and is 
spotted with various designs worthy of close attention. 

In the largest of the underground rooms at Sabz 
Pushan, and therefore earlier than the tenth century, 
we found a most extraordinary animal-headed ewer 
(Fig. C). The green horns of the creature have 
been partially restored. They certainly curled right 
round, for the tips still remained on the top of the 
head. They were not spread like those of a cow, as 
in two examples of monochrome glaze. 

With the example illustrated in Fig. A, from a 
well in the village Teppeh, and which may be of the 
late ninth or early tenth century, we come closer to 
the customary ornamentation of this ware. A bird, 
drawn with verve, occupies the centre. On opposite 
sides near the rim is the word Allah, written in 
diminishing letters and ending in a large ornamental 
flourish, part of which is the final letter. 

On the floor by a bricked-up doorway at 
Teppeh Madraseh, east of the garden containing the 
monument to Omar Khayyam, was found a very fine 





C. AN EXTRAORDINARY 
EWER DISCOVERED IN 
OF THE UNDERGROUND ROOMS AT SABZ 
PUSHAN, OF A TYPE HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
TO ISLAMIC POTTERY AND APPARENTLY 
PECULIAR TO NISHAPUR. 


ANIMAL-HEADED 
THE LARGEST 


engraved bronze ewer (Fig. B). 
slender neck is encircled by a_ band 
of Kufic lettering and further ornamen- 
ted by eight vertical stripes of guilloche 
pattern. On a foliated scroll around 
the shoulder is cut an inscription in 
Nashki lettering Both inscriptions 
consist of words such as “ fortune ’’ and 
‘security’ in Arabic—the usual good 
wishes for the owner of the ewer 
The body of the jug is decorated 
with two hunting scenes. 

The finest example of 
buff or grey ware belonging essentially 
to the first period of building at 
Sabz Pushan, the polychrome glazed bowl 
in Fig. 2, comes from the lowest level 
of the village Teppeh It differs 
from the rest in that it very 


Its long, 


a very heavy 


has a 


attractive violet-mauve body, like much 

black cireles (see Fig. 3: facing page) of the modern pottery of Nishapur 

In another case similar forms occur ‘ Oval spaces of the ground colour have 

at the top of the vase, giving it an We *>= “ been reserved in the black rim and 

owlLlike appearance The composition ” _ livened up by alternating patches of 

is framed by two bands of red sep D. A VIEW OF THE RUINS AT SABZ PUSHAN, WHICH YIELDED THE FIRST EARLY ISLAMIC green and yellow The design below 

arated by an ochre-yellow fillet’ striped WALL ~ PAINTINGS EVER FOUND IN. THE son OF IRAN, DURING THE THIRD SEASON'S this is made of three groups of black 

in red or black, The whole design is EXCAVATIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART’S IRANIAN EXPEDITION palmettes separated by cross-hatched 
outhned in black The palmettes and 


vines entwining the vases are white, picked out here and 
there with blue. against a cream-coloured background or, in 
some cases, are a creamy white (which may have been 


originally yellow) against a white background The tendrils 


century and the tiny drawings on the polychromed mina’i 
pottery The paintings the late eighth to 
early ninth century, and are evidence of a vigorous school 
of mural-painting in Iran, using native types, though, like 


come from 


circles containing six-petalled rosettes in 


green and yellow The centre has a_ five-pointed star 
surrounded by more half-palmettes and enclosing another 
very graceful half-palmette resembling a Kufic letter 
The last is also picked out in yellow and 
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THE EARLIEST ISLAMIC PAINTINGS YET FOUND IN IRAN: NISHAPUR FINDS. 

















FIGS. 


The most arresting finds at the excavations of New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
(illustrated 


I AND 2. 


THE EARLIEST ISLAMIC PAINTINGS YET FOUND IN IRAN, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING THERE FROM THE EIGHTH OR NINTH 


CENTURY A.D. : 


of Art at Nishapur, in the extreme north-east of 


of February 


centuries, 


19, 


the eighth, ninth and tenth, 


1938), have been those of 


Iran 
the early 


immediately following 


in our 
the 
the downfall 

Sasanian Empire, and, in particular, the recevery of wall-paintings, both in polychrome 


Islamic period, 


issue 
three 
the 


of 


A NINTH-CENTURY BOWL OF A TYPE HITHERTO UNKNOWN ; A POLYCHROME GLAZED BOWL OF A VERY HEAVY BUFF OR GREY WARE 


and in black and white, and architectural ornament decorated in colour 
These painted decorations, which date to the end of the eighth or the ninth 
century A.D., are the earliest Islamic paintings yet found in Iran and will take 
an important place in future discussions of the origin and development of 
painting in Iran. Fig. 1 shows a ninth-century bowl of a type hitherto un- 
known. The decoration is freely drawn in black outline on a buff ground, 











generally heightened with a clear yellow. A _ restricted use of carnelian red 
and bright green completes the colour scheme. The design nearly always 
consists of a number of animals, birds, elaborate scrolls, short kufic inscriptions, 
rosettes and other devices scattered over the ground. Rarely, as in the bowl 
illustrated above, is there a central figure. Fig. 2 shows another new type of 
polychrome glazed bowl of a very heavy buff or grey ware. These were in 
common use from the second half of the eighth century until the end of the 
ninth. The designs, which are always very bold and vigorous, are drawn on a 
buff slip and are made up of scrolls, half palmettes and interlacing strap bands, 

















FIG 3 A PLASTER SQUINCH WHICH PARTLY SUPPORTED A DOME THE DECORATIVE FEATURES RESEMBLING THOSE IN MANICHAAN WALL-PAINTINGS FOUND BY LE COQ IN 
CENTRAL ASIA AND FIG HEAD OF A WEEPING WOMAN WITH PURE IRANIAN FACIAL CHARACTERISTICS, FROM A LEGEND WHICH LATER INSPIRED THE SHAHNAMAH OF FIRDAUSI 





sometimes of straight lines making checker bands and cross-hatchings in black examples sprays of flowers in the form of three stems bearing six-petalled rosettes 
The added colours are always yellow and green The plaster squinch illustrated in rise to fill the point of the niche The squinches cannot be later than the nintl 
Fig. 3 formed part of the supports for a dome over a square room There is only century A.D Fig. 4 shows the head of a weeping woman fror a =wall-paintir 
one general scheme of design for all of the many squinches found a vase-like Emotion is not expressed in the drawing of the face, but by accessorie 





shape decorated with or entolded by palmettes occupies the centre In four like the two 








After a 


Guinness- 





the smile’s \ 
on you! 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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CHINESE ART AT LEEDS: : = —_ 


FROM SHANG-YIN TO CH’IEN-LUNG 
AT TEMPLE NEWSAM. 


EE EES 
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~ ~~ 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF CHINESE objets d'art at = WITH A TIGER AND A DOG, AND A BIRD WITH BEAK 
= 





TEMPLE NEWSAM, LEEDS: A  K'ANG HSI PORCELAIN UPRAISED ON THE COVER: AN EXCAVATED VASE OF 
KYLIN STANDING ON AN OPENWORK ROCK BASF THE SUNG PERIOD (960-1279 A.D.) 
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SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY CH’IEN-LUNG (1736-1795 A.D.) 
FOR CELEBRATIONS WITH HIS GENERALS—A WHITE JADE DRINK: & 
ING-CUP OF THE MING DYNASTY (1368-1644), OR FARLIER } 
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IN PALE GREEN AND YELLOW GLAZES AN ANCESTRAL PAINTING ON SILK, OF THE 3 
? # 
<M 1 PO 4 s NDING GuRE = MING DYNASTY (1308-1044 A.1.) 4s 
> i ee ee cr ae ipaiebsanaa te laimartasadeneanatl a a ee a a4 
iv; x : PORTRAIT OF A MAN OF THE WONG Q 
Oe te ee 2 ONE OF A PAIK UF MUSICIANS, SEATED, AND PLAYING UPON ‘ 
. FAMILY, WEARING A RED ROBE 
\ TYPE P LUTE THESE FIGURES, WHICH ARE ONLY 7 IN . 


HIGH, INCLUDING STANDS, ARE OF THE PANG DYNASTY 
(618-906 A.D.) 
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& WITH STYLIZED ANIMAL MASKS ROUND THE # SN FINE FAMILLE ROSE ENAMELS: A CANTON PLATE WITH ¢ ALSO CH'IEN-LUNG: A WHITE JADE VASE OF f 
BODY A LARGE FOUR-SIDED JAR OF DARK A Fe. LADY ON A TERRACE AND TWO BOYS, ONE WITH A VASE DOUSLE DIAMOND SHATE, WER BATS WHICH 
SCREEN JADE OF THE CH'IEN- LUNG PERIOD OF FLOWERS CWIEN-LUNG PERIOD.) y HOLD “ MUSICAL STONES WITH TASSELS; AND 

a 1736-1795 A.D.) Ss ON THE COVER, A DRAGON 
em a mpaoumeauauamaies Eee a 

On the following page Mr. Frank Davis discusses in detail the exhibition at Sparks The exhibition has a wide and comprehensive range, with bronzes of 
Temple Newsam. Here we give reproductions of nine of the 200-odd exhibits. Temple c. 1000 B.C. and famille rose plates of the Ch'ien- Lung Period in the eighteenth 
Newsam,a Jacobean mansion, was acquired from the family of Lord Halifax in 1922 sentury A.D Architecturally, too, Temple Newsam is well worth a visit In the 
by the Corporation of Leeds, and arranged as a museum under the direction of | main it looks very much as it did when Sir Arthur Ingram lived there, and 
Mr. Philip Hendy To-day (March 23) Dr. Bodkin, of the Barber Institute, enlarged it, in the seventeenth century There are, besides, traces of the building 
Birmingham, arranged to open an exhibition of Chinese objets d'art from Messrs. John of Lord Darcy (beheaded by Henry VIII.); these date back to Henry VII 














FIRST-CLASS exhibition of Chinese art in a 

noble Jacobean mansion seems to be a sufficiently 
unusual combination of two dissimilar cultures to 
be well worth recording. Indeed, the exhibition 
itself, and its architectural frame, each deserves 
separate notice. The place is the great house of 
Temple Newsam, acquired in 1922 from the family 
of Lord Halifax by the Corporation of Leeds, now 
arranged as a museum under the direction of Mr. 
Philip Hendy. Many of the family pictures hang 
on the walls, some of the original furniture has come 
back to the rooms, and the work of renovating the 
whole building and clearing away Victorian accretions 
is still in progress. On the invitation of the director, 
Mr. John Sparks has set out a show of Chinese bronzes, 
porcelain, jade, painting, etc., in the Great Hall, 
which Dr. Bodkin, Director of the Barber Institute 
at Birmingham University, arranged to open on 
March 23 (to-day), so that the people of Leeds will 
be able to see, in these magnificent surroundings, 
one of those carefully chosen exhibitions which many 
readers of this page have been in the habit of enjoying 
for years past in London, The exhibition illustrates— 





2. TWO THOUSAND YEARS YOUNGER THAN THE BRONZE 

IN FIG A SUNG VASE WHOSE LOVELY, FLOWING, 

FREE-HAND DESIGN PROVIDES A CONTRAST WITH THE 
VERTICAL PATTERN OF THE FORMER. 


to my mind with extra- 
ordinary skill—the main 
development of Chinese 
art during the past three 
thousand years, and the 
illustrations here have 
been carefully chosen to 
provide some indication 
of the range and quality 
of the two hundred-odd 
items 

rhere are many people 
who still find very early 
Chinese bronzes a little 
alarming, largely because 
they have been brought 
up with the idea that 
almost everything 
Chinese is necessarily a 
pretty-pretty decoration 
and nothing more: con 
fronted with a solid, mas 


they look in vain for 

the graceful good humour which is so agreeably 
present in most of the later porcelains, and feel that 
three-thousand-year-old bronzes are too severe 
almost too brutal—-for their taste. Yet these same 
people, confronted with a porcelain vase of exactly 
similar form to Fig. 1, will readily agree that it ts a 


HET TTT 


4. THE JACOBEAN MANSION 
sive, mas uline shape, AND NOW A MUSEUM TEMPLE NEWSAM, WHERE, 
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THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 
A CHINESE EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


most satisfying conception, beautifully balanced and 
of perfect proportions. They forget that a myriad 
late porcelain vases are all based upon this immensely 
ancient bronze type : in other words, that the remote 
and mysterious people of the Shang-yin Dynasty 
were incomparable and original artists, imposing 
their standards upon all subsequent generations. 
Where you do find a most noticeable contrast, it seems 
to me, between the style of these bronzes and work 
in pottery and porcelain much nearer to our own 
times, is in this—the decoration of the bronzes is 
mainly static; you get some movement (e.g., in this 
Fig. 1, the upward lines towards the flaring lip), but 
not the sensitive ebb and flow of pattern you can 
see very clearly in the beautiful Sung vase of Fig. 2— 





1. THE TYPE UPON WHICH WERE BASED A “ MYRIAD 
LATER PORCELAIN VASES” OF SUBSEQUENT GENERATIONS : 
A BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED BRONZE OF THE 


DYNASTY (C. 1000 B.C.) 


SHANG-YIN 


two thousand years younger than Fig. 1. It is partly 
a matter of the material, and partly a question of 
the artisan’s intention—a lovely, flowing, freehand 
design, very sketchy, and extraordinarily sensitive 
the difference, as it were, between the severe. hieratic 
style of a tenth-century Byzantine ivory and the 
sweeping, eloquent line of a baroque painter like 
Rubens. You will note that the jar is severe enough, 
both in colour (brown and cream) and in shape, yet 
by this device of flowing pattern the potter has 





ACQUIRED IN 1922 FROM THE FAMILY OF 


given it a liveliness, an animation, which is the more 
surprising by reason of the simplicity of his method 

For a demonstration of the change in the potter's 
technique and ideals during the time between the 
twelfth (Fig. 2) and the early eighteenth centuries, 
compare this Sung jar with any of the famille rose 





porcelain: one is evidently in a different world. 
During these half-dozen centuries, the Chinese had 
acquired so amazing a command over their materials 
that there was really nothing they could not achieve— 
lovely quality of glazes, perfection of accuracy, use 
of enamel colours: everything of the most exquisite 
quality through and through. The gods gave them 
with one hand all their patience and skill ; and with 
the other took away just that—what shall we call 
it ?—experimental, happy-go-lucky free drawing which 
makes the earlier piece so fascinating. 

A not inconsiderable part of the exhibition is 
devoted to jade carvings. Among these is a white 
jade drinking-cup (appearing, with other things from 
the show, on the preceding page), with russet veinings, 
in which a beautifully carved dragon is performing 
upon a horizontal bar. (A low-brow description, 
I fear, calculated to shock the more solemn cog- 
noscenti, but accurate withal.) It is an admirable 
example of the lapidary’s art, and shows him at his 
best : reticent, playful, inventive, and making most 
ingenious use of a single block of this beautiful and, 
to the Chinese, most precious material. This particular 
exhibit happens to have a history. It belonged to 
the Emperor Chi’en-lung (1736-1795), who used it to 
celebrate with his victorious generals. This seems 
to be a well-authenticated tradition, for it remained 
in the Imperial collection until it was sold by order 
of the Empress Tzu Hsi herself (‘‘ The Old Buddha ” 


3. SCULPTURE IN POTTERY: A LOHAN (BUDDIST PRIEST) 
OF THE MING DYNASTY (1368-1644), MAINLY IN GREEN 
AND YELLOW GLAZES—AND IN DIRECT DESCENT FROM THE 
STONE CARVINGS OF NEARLY A THOUSAND YEARS EARLIER 


of recent history) to a 
well-known dealer of 
Tientsin 

The dignified pottery 
figure of Fig. 3 shows 
the Chinese workman in 
a serious mood —he could 
express quite genuine re 
ligious feeling even as 
late as this (Ming Dyn 
asty). It is fair to classify 
this type of quiet monu 
mental work assculpture, 
and as such in direct de 
scent from the stone cary 
ings of nearly a thousand 
years before, with a more 
immediate ancestor in 
the lovely pottery Bud- 
dhist priest of the T’ang 
Dynasty which was, until 


LORD HALIFAX BY LEEDS CORPORATION, the war, to be seen 
It WAS ARRANGED, A CHINESE EXHIBITION SHOUL!T OPEN TO-DAY 


among the wonders of 
the Chinese collection at 
the British Museum Finally, | should like to quote 
the last paragraph of the little guide to the house: it 
applies equally well to the building and to this exhibi 
tion : ‘‘ Suggest that your friends forget the war for an 
afternoon at Temple Newsam, but that they never 
forget the civilisation for which the war is being fought 
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What enemies to your smile... .? 


What enemies to your smile did you encounter 
yesterday? Worry? But surely you have had 
worries before, and “‘ where are the snows of 
yesteryear ?”’ Forgotten; for you do most of 
your worrying about things that, in the end, 
never happen to you at all. So when you feel 
such a mood come upon you, cause this to 
happen. Let there be set before you a golden 
Worthington, slow-poured and _ sparkling. 
Savour it at ease, and as surely as the summer 
suns smiled upon that barley, so will your 


smile return to your lips... and to your heart. 
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DRAMA AND THE DATE. 

ISS CLEMENCE DANE’S new play, “ Cousin Muriel,” 

is given a specific date: the action occurs eight 

days before Great Britain’s declaration of war on Germany 

last September. When the characters turn on the wireless 

they hear of test evacuations of children and of Naval 

Reservists recalled to their depdts. Anyone attending 

a smart lunch is sure to return with the latest news from 

the highest quarters as to what Hitler will and what Hitler 

won't do next. August 1939. Tension at its most tense. 
An odious, abominable month. But certainly dramatic ! 

Yet the date is not essential to Miss Dane’s story. 
Cousin Muriel, a breezy housekeeper in a famous doctor’s 
house, is shown to be a wind who blows nobody any good : 
her honest son has to confront a_ dishonest 
mother and tell her that he knows her frailty 
and even her felonies. Young love is haunted 
by frustration, innocence visited by the stupid- 
ity as well as by the sin of age. Abundant 
material is here for a play of domestic com- 
plications. Does the date of 1939 assist the 
dramatic effect ? 

Yes, in so far as the distress of the two young 
lovers is made more poignant by the menace of 
wartime separation as well as of peacetime family 
troubles. Why, with so much of anxiety 
already about them, must parting and battle 
and sudden death be added to the normal 
worries of two excellent and likeable young 
people who should be just tasting to the full 
the sweetness of things? Why, in the lovely 
words of Shakespeare’s Troilus, must their 
exquisite devotions be scanted— 


. with a single famished kiss 


Distasted with the salt of broken tears. 





“HOW HAPPY COULD IT BE WITH EITHER, WERE T'OTHER 


DEAR CHARMER 
BESIEGED BY 


AWAY ! "'—MACHEATH IMPRISONED, 

LUCY, THE GAOLER'S DAUGHTER (LINDA 
GRAY) AND POLLY. 

The prison scenes are particularly successful. Linda Gray and 


Audrey Mildmay make excellent foils, both singing delightfully, 
and Michael Redgrave makes a romantic figure of Macheath 


Ihe atmosphere, too, of that abominable tension, the news 
from Danzig, the latest demi-semi-official pronouncement 
from Rome—these may perhaps intensify the play's drive 
at our sympathies. But the story could stand quite logic 
ally without them This is hardly to be called our first 
war-play, because the war is incidental, not integral, a 
condition of the plot, not the cause of it. 

Will the dating handicap the piece in public favour ? 
None but the public knows. So far, after nearly seven 
months of war, the theatre has kept strictly aloof from 
themes of a martial kind. Where are the spy-plays, the 
naval melodramas, the tales of Pigeon Post and of Men 
Who Stayed at Home which soon began to pack our 
stages after 1914? The prevailing mood is evidently 
to avert the eve from the ferocious to the feminine, 
and the ear from the crash of guns to the tinkling 
of a tune. The week immediately before Holy Week 
had three “openings in the West End. All three 
were of revues 

A revue, of course, being topical, alludes to the humours 
of war: it may launch Mr. Fred Emney on a barrage-balloon, 
or amicably and wittily discuss the triangular problems of 
Army, Navy and Air Force with reference to the kind of 
seniority which is more accurately called sex-appeal, as 
is so neatly done in song by Mr. Clifford Mollison and Mr 
Martyn Green in Mr. Cochran's revue at the Savoy But 


straight plavs, drawing their substance from events 


subsequent to Sept. 3, 1939, are either not being written 
or not being wanted. 

Of course, the really serious war-plays, the realistic and 
unflinching ones, like Mr. Sherriff’s ‘‘ Journey’s End,” 
‘Tunnel Trench,” by Mr. Hubert Griffith, or ‘“ The Con- 
quering Hero,’’ by Allan Monkhouse, to cite three of last 
war’s most striking and almost ‘“‘ documentary ” dramas, 
were not produced till well after the peace. And so, we 
may suppose, it will happen again. We shall look for 
another “‘ Journey’s End” in 1950. That is only natural. 
What is different from last time is the unwillingness to 
use the war for melodramatic sensationalism, for the plots 
of strong dramas and of spy-mysteries. This kind of 
theatre may arrive. But for the moment it seems not to 




























“THE BEGGAR'S OPERA” AT THE THEATRE’ ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET: “WITH HOW DO YOU DO, AND HOW DO 
YOu pO, AND HOW DO YOU DO AGAIN "’—THE TAVERN 
SCENE SHORTLY BEFORE CAPTAIN MACHEATH (MICHAEL 
REDGRAVE) IS BETRAYED BY THE LADIES OF THE TOWN. 
John Gielgud, in directing the Glyndebourne production’ of “Gay’s 
opera, sets the costumes and scenes in the period of George !V.—a 
point over which tastes may differ. But the tunes and words 
remain as enchanting as ever; and much of the_ singing is 
excellent. Audrey Mildmay is known, of course, to all visitors to 
Glyndebourne ; both Peachum (Roy Henderson) and Mrs. Peachum 
(Constance Wiliis) are vigorously played and sung. 


attract. The public is considered, and no doubt correctly, 
as reluctant to be pinned down to the ugly present. 
Meanwhile, as I have pointed out, Miss Dane’s “ near- 
war” play of August 1939 is not to be judged by the 
calendar, for the time is much less important than the theme. 
It struck me as somewhat uneven. The dramatist must 
have felt her first version to be inconclusive, for she at 
once yielded to criticism and altered the end. Certainly 
it has brilliant passages. Miss Edith Evans won high 


praise (though I thought her non-suited) as the klepto- 
maniac, Cousin Muriel, part charmer, part cretin, part 
cute, and part criminal ; while Miss Peggy Ashcroft, having 





THE QUARREL 
THE GAOLER 


BETWEEN PEACHUM AND LOCKIT, 
(JOSEPH FARRINGTON, WHO PLAYED IN 
THE HAMMERSMITH PRODUCTION) 


a more ordinary réle as young love in distress, brought 
to it a far from ordinary grace and sensibility 

Che revival of * The Beggar's Opera,” with which the 
Haymarket made a welcome, and I hope prosperous, 
re-opening, also raised questions of chronology and problems 
of period This piece was unforgettably popular in the 





nineteen-twenties in the brilliant embroidery and 
emblazoning of eighteenth-century life presented at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. Mr. John Gielgud, producing the 
evergreen operetta for the artistsof Glyndebourne, who natur- 
ally find Sussex to be a difficult site in our world of limited 
transport, has resolved not to be accused of limping later 
on the ground where Sir Nigel Playfair and Claud Lovat 
Fraser once gambolled so happily. He resolved to escape 
from the embarrassment of their good example by resort 
to the modes and style of the early nineteenth century, 
to which the life of Macheath, Peachum, and Filch is fairly 
natural. Lace cravats might by then have yielded to 
Byronic throatal exposure, knee-breeches to trousers, shoes 
to boots, and tricornes to top-hats, but the thieves still 
raided the road, the “fences” still robbed the 
robber, the town still rang with cynical comment on 
all matters of State. The London of George IV. 
was not so notably different in temper and 
technique of living from the London of John Gay 
and George I. 

Mr. Gielgud’s mistake, I think, at least from 
a box-office point of view, was to be so realistic 
in his staging of this Cruickshank underworld of 
bullies and thieves and their doxies that he created 
a somewhat sombre effect. This darkness of an 
unlit and lawless London is accurate, no doubt. 
Crime thrives in the shadows. But people attend- 
ing a light opera will surely want plenty of light 
on the proceedings. Melody cannot be gay for 
long in the atmospherics of gloom, and the ripple 
of the sweet, familiar airs asks for a_ corre- 
sponding radiance in the atmosphere. 

This is not to deny the presence of some 
lovely effects. The gamesters at a card-table, 
the groupings of cloaked cut-purses and_ their 
women of the town, and the procession to the 
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“WHAT I DID YOU MUST HAVE DONE”: POLLY (AUDREY 
MILDMAY) APPARENTLY RECONCILES PEACHUM AND 
MRS. PEACHUM TO HER MARRIAGE WITH CAPTAIN MACHEATH. 


gallows have excellent colouring, as well as panoramic 
quality. Mr. Michael Redgrave’s Macheath is a really 
ingenious piece of casting, for that rising star of screen and 
stage touches nothing, from Cronin to Shakespeare, from 
grave to Gay, which he does not illumine He gives to 
the light-fingered, light-of-heart and graciously disgraceful 
gentleman of the road an irresistible flamboyance, while 
keeping the part as natural and unaffected as if it were 
a character in any prose-comedy. He has enough voice, 
and more than enough charm. Glyndebourne contributes 
more than enough voice in the other rdles, and a variety 
of styles of acting, some free and easv, some formal and 
rather oppressively mannered 

It was beyond Mr. Gielgud to impose a unity of method 
on a company of such richly assorted talents, but he has 
wholly succeeded in making the revival seem novel without 
strain and fresh without affectation. His juggling with 
the dates in setting and dressing the piece (Motley notably 
assisting) may irritate some, but it did not worry me. It 
were better, I think, if more were made of some of the songs, 
which seemed to be rather hustled and hidden away, and 
if the patrons of ballad opera in a blacked-out city were 
allowed a bigger ration of brightness above and around the 
fantastic proceedings. Thus would they find themselves 
enchanted into the proper state of receptivity for airs and 
lyrics which come as sparkling to the ear as does spring 
sunshine to the eve. In conclusion, there should be general 
gratitude to Glyndebourne for giving us a production so 
generous in scope at a time when most musical plays are 
being somewhat scantily manned and furnished 
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By Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 1» 


128 MOUNT ST LONDON W.1 


ANNOUNCE AN EXHIBITION 


of Chinese Bronze and Pottery, with Porce- 

lain, Jades and Ivories, to be held at the 

invitation of the Leeds City Art Gallery, at 
Temple Newsam Mansion, Leeds. 


23rd March to 6th April. 


Standing soapstone figure of a Taoist Immortal currying 
a fly-whisk ; robes finely engraved to represent embroidery 
design; traces of colour Ch’ien Lung Period 

Height 8} inches. Price €15. 
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Sparking PLUGS 

AND 

MILES PER MINUTE 
4 MILE A MINUTE IN qBO? 

Drs A sania a 1906 
Zeus amnute w4Q27T 
Apress minute 1931 
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CLM CAMPEELL DRIVING & 
ware mretit UING £LG PLUGS 

A MINUTE IN 1935 
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MILES A MINUTE IN 1939 
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OF THE CAR. 
HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


THE CHRONICLE 
By 

OME years ago there used to be a car in Edinburgh 
that would be ideally suited to modern wartime 


motoring conditions. As far as I remember, it had 
the chassis and body of an Essex with the engine 


BROUGHT OUT BY THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY TO PROVIDE 


A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEMS OF HIGH TAXATION AND 
PETROL RATIONING: THE NEW ** ANGLIA ” ** WAR- 
FCONOMY ”” CAR. 


As this photograph suggests, the new Ford is a notably handsome 
and spacious car. It contains a large luggage compartment with 
external door. 


of an Austin ‘“ Seven,”’ and the result was a town 
car that was thoroughly comfortable and at the same 
time phenomenally cheap to run. Admittedly it had 
a very low performance, but the owner only used it 
for short journeys in the city itself, and therefore 
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did not require 
maximum speed. 

I am reminded of this hybrid machine by the 
news that several owners of big ‘‘ straight-eight ’’ cars 
have recently converted them into four-cylinder 
models of half the rateable horse-power and a vastly 
better fuel consumption. In point of fact, the saving 
in fuel is mostly a financial advantage, for the ration 
is, Of course, based on a sliding scale of horse-power, 
and is intended to enable motorists to cover roughly 
the same mileage, irrespective of the size of their cars. 
But even so, this conversion from cight to 
cylinders has much to commend it. 

In the case of a 30-h.p. car, the annual tax is reduced 
by roughly 50 per cent., and the cost of fuel for the 
same mileage is reduced by a considerable amount. 
Then, by keeping the car and not exchanging it for 
one of low horse-power, the owner avoids a financial 
loss, which can frequently be quite heavy. And 
finally he is able to retain the same standard of accom- 
modation and luxurious comfort to which he has been 
accustomed in his motoring. 

Of course, there are slight dis- 
advantages. You cannot expect to 
get the same rate of acceleration 
as before, and the car will appear 
to be slightly sluggish on long hills, 
necessitating a more liberal use of 
the gear-lever. [| understand, too, 
that ‘“‘cut-down’”’ engines take a 
little longer to warm up, owing to 
the fact that the original amount 
of cooling water, and material such 
as the cylinder-block, have to be 
heated by an engine which is only 
half its original effective size. 

I myself have not yet had the 
opportunity of driving a car con- 
verted in this way, but I have 
before me the report of an R.A.C. 
engineer who has tested three such 
motor-cars. Apart from the draw- 
backs I have already mentioned, 
he found that the engines in every 
case ran so smoothly that it was 
only in accelerating from a very low 
speed on top gear that any vibration 
could be felt. ‘This could, of course, 
be avoided by the earlier use of a 
low gear. He points out that the 
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eight-cylinder car of 30 h.p. or over has such a reserve 
of power that it will still yield a good performance 
when it is reduced to only half its hOrse-power. 

The technical procedure to be followed consists of 
the removal of four of the pistons, together with the 
connecting-rods, making suitable sealing arrangements 
in the lubrication system, and possibly adjusting the 
carburetter. The R.A.C. suggest that it would 
generally be better if this work were carried out by 
the manufacturers of the car or their service agents, 
who would know exactly what detail alterations 
are required. 

It is gratifying news to hear that British motor 
Manufacturers are maintaining and even expanding 
their export trade. This augurs well not only for the 
needs of the national economy in the present hour of 
stress, but also for the ability of the motor industry 
to rehabilitate itself when the war is over. Continu- 


ance of production, even though it may be only on a 
limited scale, will enable the return to normal trading 
to be accomplished smoothly when the time comes. 

Continued overleaf, 
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MODEL EITHER FOR’ BUSINESS TRAVELLING OK HOLIDAY 
NEW DAIMLER “STRAIGHT EIGHT’? TOURING LIMOUSINE ; 
WITH COACHWORK BY GURNEY NUTTING, 












ry this newest way of keeping 


your hair smart all day, without 


attention. Dress it) to-morrow 


morning with Silvifix and it will 
until bedtime. 


stay unruffled 


Many preparations that fix the food. 


hair are not at all good for the 


scalp. Silvifix, while it controls 








IMMACULATE 


the hair perfectly, leaves it soft 
and free to * breathe.’ 

actually feeds the hair . . 
jar contains a definite quantity of 
Pure Silvikrin, the hair's natural 
From 
barbers, chemists and = stores 


one - and - sixpence. 


FEEDS WHILE iT FIXES 





HAIR 
FOR 
SIXTEEN 
HOURS 


GROOMED 
NOT 
GUMMED 


And it 
° each 


all 


better - class 





PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/8 





50 TINS 
(plain only) 3/9 











25, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. The Garrick Inn. Stands on 


the site of an earlier building destroyed by fire in 1594. Re-named after the 
Garrick Jubilee in honour of Shakespeare in 1769. 


Founded on traditional merit is that other famous number, 
Player's No. 3—a cigarette renowned for its delightful 
mellowness and excellent flavour, with the EXTRA quality 
demanded by critical smokers of today. 


~ NUMBER 
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Do you find you cannot eat a 
thing without pain and discomfort 
afterwards? That is because acid 
turns your food tough and you 
cannot digest it. ‘Milk of Mag- 
nesia’ Tablets relieve the acidity 
at once and your stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and 
finishes its work with perfect ease. 


Your indigestion has vanished and 
need never return. Get a tin of 
Tablets now and prove this at 
your next meal. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. and 
1/-. Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 
Obtainable everywhere, 





re MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 
SLIP A @° BOX 


IN YOUR POCKET OR BAG 














* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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GCLYCERINE @& BLACKCURRANT 


PASTILLES 


























Rotting wood 
ooee. OF Good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 








No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 
world for more than thirty-five years. 




























STAIN 
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ANT DESTROYER 
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AND WHITE 



























FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8& 
IN YOUR NEXT PARCEL! SOLIGNUM LTD., 205 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON a 
FROM CHEMISTS ONLY, 8id. & 1/4 
P.17 
, 9 
Favourites with Canadians ¢ L | S KE NIE R’s 
,¢ ) 
British Consols LIQUEURS (36 kinds 
An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as F ; ; 
dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. b Offer guests the three below: 
“EXPORT” cicarertes FREEZOMINT 
Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos The leading brand of 
with “Aquafuge” Moisture proof paper. ~ CREME de MENTHE 





The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


ndependent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 


Canada's largest 














= APRICOT BRANDY 
CREME.-CACAO 
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Continued.) 
Morris Motors tell me that their trade with Holland 
has leaped up considerably in the past year. Before 
the war, of course, German cars were very popular 
with Dutch motorists, particularly the smaller models, 
such as D.K.W. and Opel. No doubt as the war goes 
on British small cars will almost entirely supersede 
the Germans. Very much the same state of affairs 
exists in the Argentine, where British cars have 
been steadily ousting the German 
makes for some time, and con- 
firmation of this is forthcoming 
in a most encouraging report of 
increased trade there by the Ford 
Works at Dagenham. It is worth 
pointing out, I think, that this 
rise in car exports is a genuine 
trend, and not merely deduced 
from 1939 figures as compared 
with 1938. In the case of the 
Ford Company, for instance, ex- 
ports from its own factory during 
the first month of the present 
year were over 21 per cent. higher 
than those for January 1939, 
which is extremely good. 








Magnificent, if quite unpubli- 
cised, service is being rendered 
week by week to Allied and 
neutral seamen by the British 
Sailors’ Society, the patrons of 
which are the King and Queen 
and Queen Mary. At the head- 
quarters in Limehouse, a succes- 
sion of seamen whose ships have 
been mined and torpedoed have 
been accommodated and enter- 
tained, many of them after hours 
of exposure in icy waters. Equiva- 
lent welfare work is always 
being carried out at the overseas 
branches of the Society, which 
publishes an interesting monthly, 
“ Chart and Compass,”’ price 2d. 
Writing of the heavy burden 
placed on the organisation’s 
resources, the Rev. George F. Dempster says: ‘‘ We 
at once decided that, whatever the need and 
whatever the cost, these seafarers must not only be 
cared for at the time of their rescue, but that they 
should be followed up by friendly interest and help.” 
Mr. Dempster, it may be added, gave considerable 
assistance to our special artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, 
during the preparation of the picture of the ‘‘ Altmark ”’ 
prisoners which appeared in our issue of Feb. 24. As 


the war continues, the calls upon the Society’s resources 
increase, and donations, either of money or of clothes 
and other comforts, will always be gratefully welcomed 
by the General Secretary at the Sailors’ 
Commercial Road, London,- E.14. 


Palace, 


The havoc of the Turkish earthquakes is reflected 
in the variety of goods sent to Turkey by the Anglo- 





SUGGESTIVE OF HILARIOUS MOMENTS TO COME— WITH WAR’S POIGNANCY TRANSPOSED INTO FARCE: 
A WOODEN REPLICA OF THE GERMAN “ BIG BERTHA’”’ GUN WHICH SHELLED PARIS IN 


IN CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S NEW FILM, ‘‘ THE DICTATOR.” 


The ‘‘cannon,” which weighs 6500 Ib. and is 100 ft. in length, is shown being hauled by truck to the Chaplin “ set ”’ 


in Hollywood. (Keystone.) 

Turkish Relief Fund under Lord Lloyd’s presidency. 
So far £41,000 has been directly subscribed, but as 
Turkey is faced with the colossal task of rebuilding 
five large towns and about 500 villages over an area 
twice that of Wales, this sum must be _ largely 
increased. Goods sent by the Fund so far include 
6000 pairs of boots and shoes, 2200 blankets, 50 sewing- 
machines, £1300 worth of medical supplies, 1000 
sheets of galvanised iron and 1100 rolls of roofing felt 
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and nails. Nearly 300 tons have been sent by sea, 
freight- and duty-free, and 26 tons by rail. Shipping 
companies have conveyed goods free, while manu- 
facturers all over the country have generously either 
given goods or sold them at cost price. As far as 
possible, all money subscribed in cities and towns 
has been spent on goods produced locally, on the 
principle of ‘‘ Subscribe British, Buy British and 
Send British.’”” The Turkish Red 
Crescent Authorities now ask 
for motor ambulances, X-ray 
apparatus, horse-drawn  disin- 
fectant stoves, further medical 
supplies and circular saws. It is 
hoped that British business men 
and corporations will support this 
urgent need to help a_ good 
friend in her distress. Donations 
should be sent to the Anglo- 
Turkish Relief Fund at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


1 had fondly hoped to include in 
this article several other interesting 
books, mainly biographical or reminis- 
cent, about the art of painting and 
its exponents, but some of these, I 
regret, must be postponed. Here 
they are: “ Since Firty.” Men and 
Memories, 1922-1938. Recollections 
of William  Rothenstein. With 
36 Collotype Plates (Faber; 21s.) ; 
‘* Se_F-Portrait.” Taken from the 
Letters and Journals of Charles 
Ricketts, R.A. Collected and Com- 
piled by T. Sturge Moore. Edited 
by Cecil Lewis. With 8 Plates—2 in 
Colour (Peter Davies; 15s.); and 
“Let Me Tain. You.” By A: C. kK. 
Carter (Editor of The Year's Art). 
With 18 Illustrations (Hutchin- 
son; 16s.). These three books 
should be read by every art-lover. 


1916, FOR USE 


Sympathy with revolutionary 
ideas, both in art and _ politics, is 
a pre-requisite for enjoying an authentic study of the 
famous and still living Mexican muralist, whose work 
at the Rockefeller Centre in New York aroused so much 
controversy. The book is entitled ‘‘ DieGo Rivera.” 
His Life and Times. By Bertram D. Wolfe. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, 160 Gravure Illustrations, and 9 Line-cuts 
(Robert Hale; 21s.). Some of the murals illustrated 
rather suggest what Blake might have produced if he had 
not been “on the side of the angels,’’ and had happened 
to be born in modern Mexico. 











YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S *CALIBAN’ 
M. Worked by falis of water as 
low as 3feet given by running brooks. 
Oo running costs or attention. 


SIR W H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 














CONTINENTAL HOTEL 





FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel— Between Nice and 
Beaulieu. Ke opening. Full South. Quiet and 
Peaceful. Beautiful Park overlooking Sea. 














CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 





There’s nothing like a— 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE! 


With a jig-saw in the house you have an enter- 
taining and amusing companion always. From the 
pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS have been selected a number of 


f ~ 
WE WILL SEND THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 

















magnificent colour drawings by the most 
eminent artists of the day. The subjects 
have been reprinted as jig-saw puzzies, 
and measure 16 ins. by 12 ins. They are 
magnificently printed and permanently 
mounted on p'ywood cut interlocking. 


‘SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


The following subjects—Price 5/- each 
(postage abroad 2/6 extra) are now 
available: A Present from 
Cesar. by Fortunino Matania, 
Nefertiti, by Fortunino 
Matania, R.I. Cleopatra, bv 
Fortunino Matania, R.I. Refer. 
ences. by Charles E. Brock. 
A Christmas Incident in a 
Surrey Farmhouse by 
Fortunino Matania, R.1. 


Orders with remittance should be sent to: 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD., 23-24, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 





ENGINEERING 


* The Engineer's Guide to Success" shows how to qualify 
in Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, Electrical, Automobile, 
Aeronautical, Wireless, Television, Sound Recording, etc., 
engineering through the authoritative home study courses 
of The TLG.B, Weite TO-DAY for FREE copy of this 
great Guide which contains the world’s widest choice of 
engineering courses —over 200—covering all Branches and 
Qualifications such as 
A.M. Inst.C.£., A.M.L.Mech.E. 
A.M.LChem.F.. A.M.LELE.. 
A.F.R.AeS., etc. Trainin 
until Successful Guarant 

Special tutorial arrange- 
ments for overseas students. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT C. 
BRITAIN, 97, TEMPLE ~ 
BAR HOUSE, Londea, E.C.4 


(Founded 1917. 
20.000 Successes) 











Saturvay, Marcu 23, 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 









PRODUCTS 
ror FEMI 


NINE HYGIENE 
APPROVED BY DOCTORS 


“HYGIENE ron WOMEN” 


BY NURSE CREW 









Mf you with, write te MUASE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.Ct 








NAVY SERVING AFLOAT, AND 
H.M. FORCES IN FRANCE, AT 
REDUCED RATES. 


6 Months 19/6 
(Post Free) 


3 Months 10/- 


ORDER FORM 


To the Publisher, 
The Illustrated London News, 
32-34, St. Bride Street, 


London, E.C. 4 


Please enter a subscription to THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, for the 
following, in accordance with your 
special offar to members of the Royal 
Navy serving afloat, and H.M. Forces in 
France, for |_| 6 months [_] 3 months. 


NAME ___ 
ADDRESS. . 


MY NAME 


MY ADDRESS __ 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL [O 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on: Sea 








| COLLECT for 











We special- 
ise in the 
postally used 
K.G. V sets. 
Remember, they 
are all obsolete 
and rising in 
price, secure 
them while our 
stocks last. Com 
plete list on 
request. 


Now is the 
time to com- 
plete before prices 
again rise. Cata- 
logue of the Jubilee 
stamps and varieties, 
mint and 
request. 


Complete your set 
used on at to-day's low 
prices ! Let us know 
your missing items 
in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS 
and we will make 
you a special price 
to complete your set. 


Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, 
**How to Start a Stamp Collection,”’ etc. 

100 pages, fully illustrated. Offers of all 
the above, and numerous other attractive 
bargains, sets, single stamps, single-country 
collections, packets and albums, etc., in fact, 
everything for the Stamp Collector. This 

wonderful book—FREE. 


H:A.WALLACE 
& OLD BROAD ST. LONDON, EC. 2. Phone:NAT 799 2(211mts) 


rf a 


THE WORLD’S FIRST STAMP: 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 























The Centenary of the famous ‘‘ Penny Black "' is celebrated 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- 
AT / D 
offer copies in fine condition. 4 
(Other qualities from 2/- each) 
stamps of Great Britain and many other countries ; 
approvals willingly sent against references or deposit 


this year ; world-wide publicity is creating an over- 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we 

We hold comprehensive stocks of all early and modern 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 














BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 
ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different 8r. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45, 
EDMUND EASTICK, 
22. BANKSIDE ROAD. BOURNEMOUTH 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 








G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 
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By T. TODD. 


A* first sight, there would appear to be little connection 
between advertising and postage stamps. Of recent 


years, however, stamps have been used more and 

more for political propaganda and Government adver- 

tising. In the old days, any attempt to exploit 

postage stamps for the benefit of advertisers was 
looked upon with disfavour by 
the postal authorities of most 
countries. 


In 1893 some of the current New 
Zealand stamps appeared with adver- 





tisements printed on their backs, 
beneath the gum, but the practice 
was soon abandoned. The example 


NEW ZEALAND: illustrated here shows an advertise- 
AN ADVERTISEMENT ment for soap. The British 4d. 
ON THE BACK OF “ ili 2 Vi t t—% ets 2 ay 

k staae. vermilion Queen Victoria stamps may 


be found with a soap advertisement 
printed on the back in blue, orange or mauve, but this 
was not official. 


In 1924 the Italian postal authorities improved on this 
idea by issuing the current stamps with advertisements, 
the same size as the stamps, attached to them. The 
advertisements were, however, printed in a different colour 
from that of the stamps. Some years 
later, the Belgians issued similar ad- 
vertising stamps, but the advertisements 
were separated from the stamps by per- 
forations, and were printed in the 
same colour as the stamps. 


A recent example of the Government 
use of postage-stamp advertising is the 
set of three stamps just issued by the 
Argentine post-office. These stamps, 
one of which is illustrated here, com- 
memorate the introduction of the postal 
gramophone-record _ service. Private 
cabinets are provided for the record- 
ing of the sender’s message on a 
special record, which is then sent 
through the post to the addressee. The 
service is known as ‘* Fonopost.” 





ITALY = 
MACHINE 
TISED. 


A SEWING- 
ADVER- 
Since the Great War most countries 

have made use of the world-wide circulation of postage 

stamps to commemorate national or international exhibi- 

tions. Our own Government advertised the Wembley 

Empire Exhibition to the world in 1924 and 1925 by 

means of specially designed postage stamps. 


More recently, Belgium, Switzerland and the United 
States of America have used postage-stamp publicity to 
tell the world about 
their exhibitions. The 
Swiss postal authorities 
last year issued three 
series of stamps to ad- 
vertise their National 
Exhibition at Zurich, 
inscribed in French, 
German and Italian. 

Both the United 
States and Japan have 
issued series of pic- 
turesque stamps to show the beauties of their National Parks 
The U.S.A. had ten designs, which appeared in 1934; but 
the Japanese issues have been spread over a number of years. 





BELGIUM : AN ADVERTISEMENT ATTACHED 
TO A STAMP 


When it comes to advertising national industries on 
stamps, our own Empire issues easily lead the way lake, 
for example, the set of stamps issued by New Zealand in 
1936, on the occasion of the British 
Empire Chambers of Commerce 
Congress in Wellington in that 
year. [hese designs _ pictorially 
illustrated the New Zealand 
butter, sheep and apple industries. 
Even many of the smaller colonies 
such as St. Lucia, whose stamps 
advertise bananas, Fiji, sugar-canes, 
Falkland Islands, sheep, and Trin 
idad, asphalt, have not been slow to 


wool, 





take advantage of this very useful, 
ind incidentally very economical, 
way of telling the world about the 
, : ARGENTINE FONO 
goods they have for sale hae! vinnisaies 
Many of the South American countries have also adver 
tised their commercial products through their postage 
stamps. In 1938, Brazil issued a special stamp printed in 
six colours, for the express purpose of gaining publicity 
for Brazilian coffee 
Chile has issued stamps in the last few years showing 
her nitrate industry, and also coal and copper mines 
petroleum tanks, and cattle. From Costa Rica we get 
a tunny-fish tamp ; 
: while on Colombia’s 
SAMAICA 
stamps are illustrated 
an emerald-mine, oil 
wel 1 cot pila 1 
tion, and, on tw 
t hignh-Vaiue stamp 
1 fine illustration of 
an «emerald, printed, 


appropriately enough, 
in emerald green 











The Art of the Postage 
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O)tamps ? 


If you have stamps to sell, you 
will receive more if you sell 
through Harmer’s Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions, the World’s 
most famous stamp auctions. 





Harmer’s international reputation for fair 
dealing ensures satisfaction for vendor and 
buyer. That is why over 3,000 leading 
collectors in all parts of the World are 
regular and confident buyers at Harmer’s 
Bond Street Stamp Auctions, and why 
almost ail the “ great" collections that 
come into the market are placed with 
Harmer's of Bond Street for dispersal. 


Harmer's sold the World-famous “ Hind” 
collection and realised over £140,000—the 
Mauritius portion realised over £33,000 in 
one afternoon, a World's record for a 
single sale. The same expert service that 
achieved those big figures is available 
for the vendor of a single foreign stamp, 
If you have stamps to sell, write for our brochure 
“‘ Selling Stamps at Auction,’’ and our 40-page 
Annual Résumé. Both are free. Better still, call at 
Bond Street and talk matters over with us. Early 
Spring selling dates can be fixed and liberal 
advances wil' be made, pending sale if desired 


If you are interested in buying, ask also 
for catalogues of forthcoming sales 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


(Established over 50 years) 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: 


* Phistamsel, Wesdo, London’ 














JUST PUBLISHED 


An interesting and comprehensive aid to stamp 
collecting. 


WHITFIELD KING’S 
1940 PRICE LIST 
190 PAGES 


STAMPS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


Thousands of sets, hundreds of packets, Air Mail 
flown covers, miniature souvenir sheets. Some- 
thing to interest everyone. 


MAKE surRE NOW oF your copy 
IT'S FREE! 





TO KNOW MORE ABOUT STAMPS 

YOU NEED 

THE 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 
1940 EDITION 
NOW ON SALE 


All the World's Postage ee since 1840 clearly 
and accurately described without complications 
Simple in layout and easy to understand. 


970 pages. 7640 illustrations. 
POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA 

ABROAD 10d. 
S U.S.A. & CANADA 

a $1.50 POST FREE 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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THERE'S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN 


“INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


A large number of the informative dia- these interesting sectional drawings are 
grammatic drawings, chiefly by that well-known — reproduced as panoramas, EACH MEASURING 
artist G. H. Davis, which have been published OVER THREE FEET WIDE. They show British 
from time to time in THE ILLUSTRATED warship types—a Battleship, a Cruiser, a Flotilla- 
LONDON NEWS, are now available in Leader, a Submarine, and an Aircraft-Carrier 
collected form in a special 32-page publi: © —and’ many authoritative drawings of home 
cation entitled “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE.” This defence organisation. You are sure to find 
will appeal to all who want to know the “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” to be of absorbing 
inner workings of things which the majority interest, and it would make an ideal present 
of us see only from the outside. Many of for a boy or girl at home or 


BOUND IN A “LEATHER FINISH" COVER (203" = 143") PRICE 3/6 (By Post: Inland 4/3; 


overseas. 


~ 


Foreign and Eire 4/6) 


Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son’s branches, and principal Booksellers, or direct from The Publisher :— 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 32-34, St. Bride Street. LONDON, E.C.4 
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